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THE STATE AND NATIONAL DRIVING 


CHAMPIONS 


and a Word of Appreciation to the 173,045 Young Drivers 
who enrolled for Safer Driving in 1941 


I would like to thank every one of the boys and girls who took part 
in the activities of the Ford Good Drivers League this year. 


Whether or not you are among the 98 who 
won champienships and were awarded University 
Scholarships—you are to be congratulated. Your 
interest in the cause of good driving cannot help 
but earn the respect of your community. You are 
better citizens because you are safer drivers. I hope 
that you will continue to set examples in courtesy 
and skill for the other young drivers of the country. 


Esteve FoR, 
FORD GOOD DRIVERS LEAGUE 


AMERICA’S CHAMPION 
GIRL DRIVER 


Norma Baker... .. Platersville, Alabama 
Edith E. Smith.........Mason, Arizona 
Laverne Elkins... . Texarkana, Arkansas 
Winifred Burnham. . Berkeley, California 
Shirley Lake 





Denver, Colorado 
Jenny Tranfield. .Stamford, Connecticut 


Patricia Borman 


Chicago, Hlinois Lelia Lynam.........Stanton, Delaware 

Winner of a $5,000 Scholarship Marlys H. Haas... .. Washington, D. C. 

=e Margaret Daniel.........Ozona, Florida 

5 Jessie Morgan. ......... Tifton, Georgia 

SECOND PRIZE WINNER Helen Hill............ St. Maries, Idaho 

Patsy Cameron Mt. Vernon, Wash. Murray Hake. ...Indianapolis, Indiana 

$2,000 Scholarship and Trophy Dorothy E. Williams. Bowling Green, Ky. 

ad Martha De Gravelles. . . . New Iberia, La. 

THIRD PRIZE WINNERS Elizabeth A. O’Brien. . . Lewiston, Maine 

Elaine Folger . Keokuk, Iowa wag Chevy Chase, Maryland 
$500 Scholarship 


Natalie Molleca... . Waltham, Maas. 
Margaret D. Orr...... Detroit, Michigan 
Eleanor R. Barber. .St. Paul, Minnesota 
Martha Drew.... Greenville, Mississippi 


oad Caroline Becker. . Williamsville, Missouri 


Mary Frances Hickox Topeka, Kansas 
$500 Scholarship 


Margaret Montsith..... . . McLean, Virginia 
$500 Scholarship 






FORD 


GOOD DRIVERS 
)) LEAGUE 


THE FOLLOWING RUNNERS-UP 
Girls’ Division 


EACH WON $100.00 SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


Loretta Parshall Poplar, Montana 
Eleanor L. Giles. . Plattsmouth, Nebraska 
Isabelle Johnson Fallon, Nevada 
Carol Babbitt Nashua, N. H. 
Roselle, New Jersey 

Sandoval, N. M. 


Buffalo, N Bs 


Frances M. Hurst 
Mary Lou Thompson 
Jeanne A. Thornton 
Albemarle, N. C. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Akron, Ohio 


Ann Henning 
Marjorie Kennedy 
Jeannette Troup 
Mary H. Gentry. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Eleanor M. Carter Portland, Oregon 
Semilda J. Thompson... Sharpsville, Pa. 
Alice Fleming Lonsdale, Rhode Island 
Marian Smith Beaufort, 8. C. 
Adela Coursey... Milbank, South Dakota 
Gladys Paseur 
Betty L. Picard 
Dorothy Mariott 


Eileen Chisholm 


Memphis, Tennessee 
San Antonio, Texas 
Odgen, Utah 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Betty Lou Koehler. . Morgantown, W. Va. 
Doris J. Lipke....... Merrill, Wisconsin 


Helen K. Green Green River, Wyo 





AMERICA’S CHAMPION 
BOY DRIVER 





Kenneth R. Karr 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Winner of a $5,000 Scholarship 


and Trophy 


SECOND PRIZE WINNER 
George Wallingford Tulsa, Oklahoma 


$2,000 Scholarship and Trophy 


THIRD PRIZE WINNERS 
Al Bottenhorn Wyoming, Ohio 


$500 Scholarship 


Stewart Bishop, Jr. Upper Darby, Pa. 


$500 Scholarship 


Dwight E. Howell, Jr. Tacoma, Wash. 
$500 Scholarship 


THE FOLLOWING RUNNERS-UP 
Boys’ Division 
EACH WON $100.00 
SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


William T. Callen 
Larry Waggoner 

Steve Creekmore, Jr....... Fort Smith, Ark. 
Lyle Alkire 
William K. Elliott. ....... Denver, Colorado 
Joseph T. Delaney........ Greenwich, Conn 
Georgetown, Del. 


Washington, D.C. 


Clanton, Alabama 


Tucson, Arizona 


. Eureka, California 


James H. Baxter, Jr....... 
William S. Wise......... 

Tracy A. Diffin.......... Pensacola, Florida 
Eugene Jackson, Jr....... Decatur, Georgia 
Boise, Idaho 


East Peoria, Illinois 


Kenny Berquist. ....... 
Robert Wagner 
Seth Eikenberry 
Robert H. Cottrell 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Kansas City, Kansas 
William W. Heimerdinger Louisville, Ky. 
Frank W. Ritchie Alexandria, Louisiana 
Woolson Brown Strong, Maine 
Judson R. Geis Severna Park, Maryland 
Paul Mahoney Cambridge, Maas. 
John Nichols Stockbridge, Michigan 
James Madden........ Duluth, Minnesota 
V. D. Hemphill, Jr....... 
Jerome Dover 
K. M. Davis 


John Pluhacek 


Greenwood, Miss. 

ole a St. Louis, Missouri 
basacninke Helena, Montana 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Roy Spencer ..Carson City, Nevada 

Concord, N. H. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Silver City, N. M. 
Jamesville, New York 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Dickinson, N. D. 

Adams, Oregon 
Providence, R. I. 


Prosperity, 8. C. 


David E. Dunlap 
William G. Halliday 
Ray 8. Sensanbaugher, Jr 
Paul White 

Harry Bowman 
William H. Walton, Jr. 
Frank Tubbs 

Donald A. Schock 
Rufus M. Monts, III 
Pete Stencil Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Louis Jehl 

Donald W. Hawkins. . 
Ralph O. Brown 

Nelson A. Jenkins, Jr... 
A. J. Mitchell, Jr. 
Junior Skidmore 
Earl W. Galbraith 
Harold Wilder 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Waco, Texas 

.. Ogden, Utah 
Barre, Vermont 
Norfolk, Virginia 

. .Moundsville, W. Va. 
Tomahawk, Wisconsin 


Rock Springs, Wyoming 
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on many years THe Journat has done NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


pioneer service in advancing the cause of * OF THE UNITED STATES 
mental hygiene in the schools. The article in 
this issue on “The Growth Concept and Its 
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Meaning for Education” by Lawrence K. JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 
Frank continues that effort toward a better MEMBERS OF JOURNAL EDITORIAL STAFF 
understanding and handling of children. It Lyle W. Ashby, Ethel Blake, Mildred Sandison Fenner, Eleanor Fishburn, Erle Prior 


is the first of a series of four articles ar- 
ranged with the help of Ruth Cunningham, 
secretary of the NEA Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, and 
grew out of the Thirteenth Yearbook of that CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER 1941 
Department, which is devoted to “Mental 
Health in the Classroom.” Other articles 
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Our New Commission Now at Work ...... . . Editorial 193 


scheduled in the series are: Growth Concept and Its Meaning for Education 
November—Atmospheres for Growth—Paul Lawrence K. Frank 194 
Witty Learning about Our Responsibilities... . . William G. Carr 195 
December—Parents and Teachers Working ‘ , 
Together—Dorothy Baruch Schoolground Beautification . . . . . . . Lenore E. Thompson 197 
January—Mental Health and Teacher The Boy Who Didn’t Like Poetry .. . . Chalmer Richardson 199 


Growth—Paul Misner 

The article on Latin America by Harold 
Benjamin in this issue continues an em- Better Relations with Latin America .. . 
phasis that began in September with the 
service pages for elementary and_high- : . 
schools, giving concrete help for teaching in Med Tener ant Cee pane, Oe 


this important field. The long look requires Learning To Make Short Talks. . . . . . . . Ethel H. Lundin 207 


deeper understanding and appreciation be- 
tween the Americas. 

Another attractive feature running in THE Why Every Teacher Should Belong to the NEA... . . 
JourNa thruout this year is the series of in- 
spiring biographies of great American 
women educators. These help us to under- American Education Week—1941 ... 1... 2s ees 
stand the struggles and triumphs of our own 
profession. They grew out of the article on 


The Case for Essentialism in Education. . William C. Bagley 201 


. Harold Benjamin 203 
Mary Lyon and Mount Holyoke College 


Accidents Hinder National Defense. ............. 209 
. 210 
Education for a Strong America .........4+++++- 211 


 « « aan 
Pedagogy thru Pictures .. . 2.2 sss eserevceecses 218 


Alice Freeman Palmer in Tue Journat for The Superior Student in Highschool.. . . . . Richard R. Foster 215 
February 1941, which proved so popular that State Directors of the NEA . ; . ae 6 ab 2 ee 
it was decided to develop the series. Other . 

articles scheduled for this biographical series Highschool Service... - - + + ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 217 
are: 


Elementary-School Service... .....+.22ccccececces 218 
November—Dorothea Dix 


December—Elizabeth Peabody eee COEeNe..«« 6a kw eS Ee ww Ser ee 


January—Frances E. Willard Amendments to NEA Bylaws. . 2 6 6 2 s)< 2 so We 0 0 0 2 « 2D 
February—Susan B. Anthony 


March—Ella Flagg Young NMows eng reoees. . . os « bp ee 8 ees «6 oem oe oo 
April—Jane Addams One Hundred Percent Enrolments ............+ +. 224 
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Are We Becoming a Nation 


of Sight-Slaves? 


MERICAN school systems have been spending 
millions of dollars annually for school doctors and 
nurses, for special lighting and sight-saving classes, for 
textbooks printed to meet sight-protecting visibility 
standards. 


Yet recent studies indicate that 20% of school-age 
children have defective vision and 40% of college stu- 
dents have measurable eye defects. Far too high a 
per cent of the men rejected for military service have 
poor vision as a contributing factor. 


Isn’t it time to make sure the duplicated mategials 
used in your classrooms meet accepted standards of 
visibility? Isn’t it time to minimize the strain and 
effort of reading of poor duplication? 


Scientific tests with the Luckiesh-Moss Visibility 
Meter have shown that standard quality copies pro- 
duced on the Mimeograph duplicator had a visibility 
rating 30% greater than sub-standard copies—a differ- 
ence in visibility equivalent to that between the stand- 
ard textbook type and the type commonly used for 
footnotes. 


You can help relieve the classroom burden on sight 
... help reduce the piling up of fatigue on young eyes 
—with Mimeograph equipment and supplies. At the 
same time, your school also gets the savings this eco- 
nomical equipment offers. The Mimeograph repre- 
sentative in your community can give you full details. 
Call him—or write direct to A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. 







Mimeograph 
duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. A-1041 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 





Scientists tell us our eyes were evolved primarily for distant vision, 
for seeing faraway objects outdoors in daylight. Within the last few 
hundred years, however, civilization has moved us indoors and im- 
posed prolonged, critical tasks of near-vision on our eyes. Whether 
or not we have eye defects, we are all slaves to near-vision tasks— 
sight-slaves. 

* * + 


FRE | The Visibility Yardstick lets you judge your own dupli- 
® cated classroom materials for yourself. See if they 
come up to accepted visibility standards for 
textbooks. Send the coupon today for your — 
free copy of The Visibility Yardstick. “AA wgeury 
YAROSNCK 





Send me a free copy of the folder checked: 


] The Visibility NAME 
1 Yardstick 
SCHOOL 
] The All-Purpose Dupili- 
+ cator for Schools CITY STATE 
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Our New Commission Now at Work 


LATION 


HE MOST IMPORTANT ACT of the NEA As- 
sembly at Boston was the creation of the Commis- 
sion on the Defense of Democracy thru Education. 
This Commission is now at work. At its Executive 
Committee meeting in Washington on August 16, 
Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, professor of education at 
New York University, was elected chairman under 
the plan of organization announced in the Sep- 
tember JourNaL. Mrs. Mary D. Barnes, teacher, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, and past-president of the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, was 
elected vicechairman. Dr. Donald DuShane, presi- 
dent of the National Education Association 1940- 
41 and for many years chairman of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure, was unanimously elected sec- 
retary of the Commission. He has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Columbus, Indiana, 
where he has served since 1918, and is giving his 
full time to the work of the Commission. 

This Commission was created to meet an urgent 
need. Inevitably the schools are involved in the 
emergency which faces the nation as a whole. 
These times call for higher levels of informed con- 
secrated intelligence among the people. They call 
for larger educational expenditures and a sharper 
focus of the schools upon the problems of citizen- 
ship. And yet the schools find themselves in a 
highly competitive situation. They must compete 
for funds with insistent demands for huge ex- 
penditures for war, social security, public improve- 
ments, and agricultural readjustment. 

In the midst of this competitive situation, groups 
have sprung up to work against the schools. 
Sometimes they mask themselves under names 
designed to lead the public to believe that they are 
friends of the schools. Sometimes their work is 
carried on by propagandists who seek to make 
high-salaried jobs for themselves by preying on the 
gullibility and fears of wealthy taxpayers. Natu- 
rally they rally to their support those who have 
always opposed public education. These groups 
work secretly behind the scenes. Their activities 
will not stand the light of day. Let the source of 
their funds and the character of their work be 


brought into the open for public examination and 
their power is gone. 

There is another aspect of the emergency. There 
are violent differences of opinion as to what public 
policy is best. People of integrity disagree widely. 
The schools cannot avoid the impact of this situa- 
tion. There are vested interests which would have 
the schools deny truth and refuse to face current 
problems. There are others who would use the 
schools as instruments of partisan advantage, thus 
undermining the historic position of the American 
free public school as the servant of all the people. 

The schools are not perfect and educational 
leaders have never claimed them to be so. No other 
activity of our people has been so constantly sub- 
jected to criticism as have the public schools. Thru 
lay committees, thru parent-teacher associations, 
and thru American Education Week the public 
has shared in this evaluation and criticism. Almost 
every teachers meeting asks, “How can the schools 
be made better?” This work must go on. All any- 
one has a right to ask is that the criticism shall be 
sincere, intelligent, and constructive. We believe 
that such criticism will continue and that our 
schools will emerge from the present period 
stronger and better than ever. 

If the work of the Defense Commission is to 
reach its maximum effectiveness, it must have sub- 
stantial support over a period of years. There must 
be support in terms of increased NEA member- 
ship. In providing for the Commission the NEA 
Assembly acted on the faith that such support 
would be forthcoming. But financial support is not 
enough. There must be active personal support in 
gathering information, working out problems, and 
taking the schools to the people. In this work every 
member of the Association may have a part. The 
Commission invites and will welcome suggestions 
in keeping with its purpose. It can be no more 
powerful as an instrument for the advance of edu- 
cation and democracy than the strength of our 


united efforts. 
Jovy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 








GROWTH CONCEPT and its 
MEANING for EDUCATION 


This is the first of a series on mental hygiene. For further delving into the 


subject, the Thirteenth Yearbook of the NEA Department of Supervisors and 


Directors of Instruction, “Mental H ealth in the Classroom,” is recommended. 


HE process of growth is an orderly, 

regular sequence thru which all 

children pass as if traveling along a 
well-marked highway. Each individual 
child passes thru these growth sequences 
at his own peculiar rate and attains di- 
mensions which are the highly individ- 
ualized expression of his own inherit- 
ance and constitutional makeup and 
nurture. 

So much attention has been focussed 
upon the more obvious increases in 
height and weight that there has been 
little recognition of all the other proc- 
esses of growth and development taking 
place continuously in the child. While 
the child is engaged in the daily activi- 
ties of living—eating, digesting, assimi- 
lating, and eliminating—the bones are 
changing in size, shape, and texture, 
and organ systems are gradually enlarg- 
ing and developing increasing functional 
capacities. Children who are proceeding 
according to one pattern will differ 
widely from those proceeding according 
to another arid within that pattern the 
individual children will differ one from 
another. Different organ systems may 
be developing at rates which are not al- 
ways closely synchronized. 

Chronological age does not provide a 
reliable or a fair criterion for grouping 
children, since children of the same 
chronological age may, because of dif- 
ferences in growth patterns, be very dif- 
ferent in their degree of development 
and maturation. The well-established 
use of chronological age groupings is 
probably working serious injustices to 
many children who are more slowly 
growing and slowly maturing. Now 
that means are available for assessing 
the developmental status of children, 
uncritical use of standardized tests can 
no longer be defended. 

Schools should become more alert to 
the nutritional requirements of growing 
children, especially during those periods 
of growth and maturation when a lack 


Lawrence h. Frank 


Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation 
New York, New York 


of the requisite vitamins and minerals 
may not only seriously compromise 
physical growth and vitality of the child, 
but may handicap the child and the 
adolescent in attempting to meet the 
educational program of learning and 
achievement. Within a very few years 
we will probably recognize more clearly 
how many of the children who present 
major administrative and educational 
problems because they cannot keep up 
with their school work, are inattentive, 
restless, or disorderly, present symptoms 
of acute malnutrition or deficiencies 
which must be adequately attended to 
before we can expect them to derive 
much benefit from the expensive educa- 
tional organization and machinery. 

Just so soon as the schools awaken to 
the need for fostering and maintaining 
adequate growth and development in 
children and adolescents as a basic pre- 
requisite to any educational progress, 
they will undoubtedly reorganize the 
schools and the educational programs in 
terms of what might be called child wel- 
fare in the broader sense and make every 
effort to conserve our human resources 
by invoking all the newer knowledge 
of child growth, development, and nur- 
ture to supplement the predominantly 
academic program of today. Such a plan 
is now becoming feasible under the na- 
tional program for improving nutrition, 
with the provision for school lunches 
which include needed vitamin and min- 
eral supplements sadly lacking. 

With the advice and help of nutrition 
experts, of pediatricians, of psycholo- 
gists, and psychiatrists many of the most 
difficult educational, administrative, and 
disciplinary problems in the schools will 
be largely eliminated. 

Insofar as schools and colleges become 
increasingly aware of how the educa- 





tional process is impinging upon the 
growth and development of boys and 
girls, it seems fair to expect that they 
will become more discriminating in the 
way they treat children and the de. 
mands they make upon them instead of 
setting up fixed standards of achieve. | 
ment and demanding that all children 
conform thereto regardless of individual 


differences. It would be more desirable 
if educators would strive to recognize | 
these individual patterns of development | 
and to set for the child tasks appropriate | 
to his actual biological equipment and | 
state of maturation. 

This plea may be stressed today be. 
cause the schools and colleges are faced 
with a challenge to make the schools q | 
deliberate instrument for the promotion 


of democracy. Democracy implies more 
than a form of government with voting 
and representation, and looks to the de. 
velopment of a society which will con. 
serve individuals as significant members 


of society because they are different. 
Perhaps the most important of these 
individual differences is to be seen in the | 
personality which each individual child | 
develops in response to the life experi- 
ence he has undergone from birth on- 
ward, which gives him this highly | 
personalized way of seeing life and 
responding to it emotionally. The per- 


sonality is a process of organizing and 
interpreting experience and reacting to 
life emotionally which is a product of 
growth and development that takes | 
place along with the organic develop 
ment we have been discussing. To the| 
extent, therefore, that educators become! 
aware of how their contacts with chit. 
dren are contributing for good or evil; 
to the growth of the individual child’ 
personality, they will become increas 
ingly sensitive to the immense possibil 
ities for furthering more wholesome 
personality development in their pupils 

The possibility of developing any kind | 
of a desirable social order rests primaril 
upon the kinds of personalities which 
individuals develop during childhood 
and adolescence. Health and sanity have 
to be achieved by meeting the persistent 
tasks of life and the ongoing processes) 
of growth and development in a whole} 
some, sane, and courageous manner. For] 
this the growing child and adolescent 
must depend upon the help and encour 
agement of the educational personnel. 
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TION 


LEARNING. about QSUR RESPONSIBILITIES 


HIS is the second in a 


series of articles by Secretary Wil- 
liam G. Carr of the Educational 
Policies Commission, presenting 
materials on civic education. Ex- 
amples in the article are taken from 
“Learning the Ways of Democ- 
racy,” published by the Commis- 
sion, and from recent yearbooks of 
the NEA Department of Elemen- 


tary School Principals. 


HILE MAKING the study of citi- 

zenship education in ninety 

American highschools, which 
has been reported in Learning the 
Ways of Democracy, the Educational 
Policies Commission collected written 
definitions of democracy from more 
than two thousand students. A major- 
ity of these students wrote in terms of 
freedom, rights, and privileges. Less 
than one-third showed that they were 
acutely aware of the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. 


THREE ESSENTIAL PROCESSES 

“Government of the people and by 
the people” is not a simple matter. In 
such government three processes are 
essential—first, the determination of 
plans and policies; second, carrying 
these plans into effect; and, third, ap- 
praising the results. An efficient demo- 
cratic group of any size, small or great, 
gives attention to all three. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


When the essential democratic proc- 
esses have been clearly defined, the re- 
sponsibility of individual members of 
such a group becomes clear. In policy 
formation and in evaluation, it is the 
duty of everyone to participate intelli- 
gently. If, at any time, a large propor- 
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tion of the members should neglect 
either of these duties, they would be 
destroying the very roots of the demo- 
cratic system of government. The 
carrying out of policies already decided 
upon, to be done effectively, must be 
entrusted to those 
group whose special abilities or train- 


members of the 


ing make them most competent. Here 
again, citizens must be willing to serve 
democracy when their special talents 
are needed and to give both time and 
energy, if necessary, in that service. 
RESPONSIBILITY CAN BE TAUGHT 

To consider either participation in 
policy-making and evaluation, or serv- 
ice in executive positions, as privileges 
which can be enjoyed or not, as one 
chooses, shows a dangerously inade- 
quate conception of democracy. The 
schools should help students under- 
stand and assume their responsibilities 
as citizens. Altho the lessons of demo- 
cratic discipline are long and _ hard, 
failure to learn them spells disaster. 
The schools have an even more impor- 
tant task than teaching students what 
the obligations of citizens are. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon giving 
experiences which will bring home the 
that 


realization “every privilege en- 
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Courtesy, St. Lowis Public Schools 
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tails a corresponding duty, every au- 
thority a responsibility, every respon- 
sibility an accounting to the group 
which granted the privilege or author- 
ity.” Without experience, such a lesson 
can never be completely learned. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Here are descriptions of ways in 
which a few highschools are building 
a sense of responsibility in their pupils. 

A Town Meeting—In Framingham 
(Massachusetts) Highschool, social 
studies classes prepare sample town 
warrants similar to those presented for 
the voter’s consideration each spring in 
the town meeting. The classes have also 
held town meetings of their own. The 
project began by a study of actual town 
warrants, which showed that they con- 
tained articles for appropriations for 
the town government. In order to 
decide on articles for a warrant the 
class was preparing, the students inter- 
viewed residents, talked with town 
officials, and made personal observa- 
tions as to needs of the community. 
Whenever an article was chosen for the 
warrant, its sponsor was obliged to 
present an estimate of the cost from 
some authoritative source. 

A finance committee, composed of 
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students interested in fiscal adminis- 
tration and chosen by the class, studied 
the appropriations and set financial 
limits for the budgets of each depart- 
ment. Then the committee examined 
every article in the warrant to see that 
it was within the limits set. After the 
warrant was prepared, the class held 
a model town meeting to act upon it. 
The meeting was presided over by a 
“moderator” assisted by “constables,” 
all elected by the class. Each article of 
the warrant was read by the town clerk, 
and the chairman of the finance com- 
mittee made recommendations. Each 
article was debated by the “citizens” 
before a vote was taken. 

When the adult meeting was held, 
student reporters attended each night, 
took notes, and made reports to the 
class. At least two-thirds of the class 
members attended one or more ses- 
sions on their own initiative. 

Such an illustration, which could be 
multiplied many times over in other 
schools, suggests a variety of ways in 
which students can be brought to a 
vivid realization of their responsibili- 
ties as citizens. The next examples are 
of activities which give students train- 
ing in assuming responsibility for their 
own enterprises. 

A School Cooperative—In Norris 
(Tennessee) Highschool, students 
manage a service enterprise known as 
the “Norris School Cooperative.” It 
includes cafeteria, store, lost and found 
bureau, and egg and garden produce 
unit. The cafeteria is operated largely 
by students in grades seven and eight, 
together with girls from home eco- 
nomics classes. They plan menus, pur- 
chase and sell the food, look after the 
bookkeeping, and assist in prepara- 
tion of meals. About seventy meals 
are served daily. Ninth-grade students 


manage the school store, which sells 
school supplies at a small profit. Net 
profits from both cafeteria and store 
are returned to members of the co- 
operative as dividends. 

The egg and garden produce unit is 
a producers’ cooperative, carried on by 
the agricultural classes. Products are 
sold to the school cafeteria and in the 
school store. 

A Store—A school book store is 
operated by the Girls Letter Club of 
the physical education department in 
the Phillips Highschool, Birmingham, 
Alabama. The store receives second- 
hand books and resells them to the stu- 
dents; it also handles pennants and 
sweaters and other local school items. 
The club realizes a small profit from 
their sales, and uses the money to buy 
equipment for the girls athletic de- 
partment. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Our first example from the elemen- 
tary-school level shows how young 
students can be made conscious of re- 
sponsibility by original methods of in- 
struction. 

A Citizenship Day Program—For a 
“Citizenship Day” demonstration for 
parents, the seventh grade at the No. 1 
School in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
developed an exhibit in their arith- 
metic class. The project involved a 
study of the amounts and sources of 
state and municipal incomes, together 
with a graphic presentation of the 
amounts spent for different purposes. 
The cost of educating a child in the 
public schools was given special em- 
phasis. Conclusions pointed out by the 
pupils were: [1] That we all contribute 
to the support of government; [2] that 
we pay indirectly for any waste on our 
part; [3] that everyone, child or adult, 
must do his part to help the state and 





city spend money to the best advan- 
tage; [4] and that absence from school 
or lack of effort in school work repre- 
sents a waste of money. 

A Committee System—In Seattle, 
Washington, the second-grade classes 
are given responsibilities for making 
and caring for much of their classroom 
equipment. They make a class news 
magazine, spelling books, a class dic- 
tionary, help to equip the library 
corner, are responsible for a bulletin 
board. The children are organized into 





several committees, each with a special 
duty. Here is the way the children de. 
scribe their committees: 

“We have housekeeping committees to 
keep our room clean. Some of these com. 
mittees do their work after school, some 
before school, some at recess, and some 
during school. We have a committee to 
fill the paste jars, a committee to water the 
flowers, one to sharpen the pencils, one 
to keep the cloak hall clean, one to dust 
the museum, and one to keep the fun 
cupboard neat. We have a committee to 
arrange the benches for reading classes, a 
committee to wash the boards and clean 
the erasers, and a committee to keep the 
library in order.” 


A Toyerie—In School No. 28 in 
Brooklyn, New York, students have 
been given many responsibilities in 
operating a toy-lending library. Pupil 
librarians keep records of the toys bor- 
rowed, their condition at the time of 
lending, and their condition when re- 
turned. Broken or discolored toys are 
mended and repainted, either in class 
or at home, by students in the manual 
arts courses. 


RESPONSIBILITY A REQUISITE OF FREEDOM 


The responsibilities with which we 
have been chiefly concerned in this arti- 
cle are those willingly assumed by the 
person who knows that he and his fel- 
lows cannot long enjoy freedom unless 
they give heed to the duties of free 
men. To take part in policy formation 


and evaluation is, indeed, a right, but 


it is also an obligation upon every 
member of a democratic group. The 
school of democratic citizenship will 
see to it that all students have oppor- 


tunities to share in group planning and | 


that they grow steadily in mastery of 
this skill. It will also help each student 


to develop whatever executive capaci | 
ties he may possess by giving him re- | 


sponsibility in carrying out group plans 
and by holding him to as high require- 
ments of performance as are appro 


priate to his maturity and experience. | 


TO COME 


Because we have stressed the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship, we do not imply 
that sincere appreciation of the rights 
and privileges which accompany them 
is not also an important trait of the 
good citizen. The next article in this 
series will deal with ways of teaching 
and learning the rights of citizens. 
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SCHOOLGROUND BEAUTIFICATION 


ANDSCAPING THE SCHOOLGROUNDS—We 
are striving today to make the 
school a pleasant place for our chil- 

dren. Our methods of teaching have pro- 
gressed; our equipment is modern; our 
buildings are new—but too often the 
grounds remain barren and forbidding. 
New buildings have no proper setting; 
old buildings lack the softening effect 
of shrubs and vines. Hard-trodden paths 
cut across the lot between tufts of weeds. 

Gradually we are becoming aware of 

the importance of the schoolgrounds. 
We want our schools to make a favor- 
able impression. We want to enjoy the 
beauty of flowering shrubs and _ neat 
lawns. We want to take pride in the 
schools that our taxes support. Never- 
theless, provision for landscaping the 
schoolgrounds is seldom included in the 
budget. This is not an expensive project, 
but it does require careful planning. 

How To Start—The first step in im- 

proving the schoolgrounds will be to ob- 
tain the cooperation of pupils. One sug- 
gestion is to organize a Planting Design 
Club, emphasizing the fact that it is to 
be a Design, not a mere Planting, Club. 
Such an organization will appeal to 
pupils interested in drawing and art, for 
landscaping is first of all a problem in 
art and not in horticulture or mere 
planting, as is often thought. Making 
the sketch plans and doing the measur- 
ing are elementary forms of surveying 
which will appeal to many pupils. 
Drawing the plan to scale is a project 
that can be correlated with the mechani- 
cal drawing course. Choosing the proper 
plants is again a problem in art, involv- 
ing proportions and color combinations. 
Contrary to popular opinion and com- 


+ mon practice, the last thing to be done is 


the actual planting. 

The Survey—This project should be 
started in the fall, as soon after the open- 
ing of school as possible. The only way 
to avoid costly mistakes on the grounds 
is to plan every detail on paper. Pupils 
find it easy to make a fairly accurate 
sketch map of the schoolgrounds, locat- 
ing the building, paths, trees, and bound- 
ary lines. Add light dimension lines— 
with arrows to indicate measuring to be 
done on the ground. Indicate dimensions 
of all four sides of the building, the 


Lenore E. Thompson 


Landscape Architect, Belfast, Maine 


length and width of walks, distance from 
corners of building to walks, from 
boundary lines to corners of building. 
Accurately locate doors and windows. 
Locate existing trees. Make a note of any 
large rocks where special planting prep- 
aration will be necessary. Note areas of 
morning and afternoon sun and shade. 
After a rain, note areas of poor drainage. 
These details are the basis for your plan. 

Measuring and Drawing to Scale— 
After the survey maps have been di- 
mensioned, the work outside can be 
done. Three people can work together 
most efficiently, two doing the measur- 
ing with a 50-foot or 100-foot tape while 
the third person records measurements 
on the sketch map. 

After the field notes have been com- 
pleted, the next step is to draw the plan 
to scale. The cooperation of the mechan- 
ical drawing class will be helpful here. 
Convenient tools will include drawing 
board, T-square, triangles, and an archi- 
tects’ scale. If one-eighth inch is used to 
represent a foot, the architects’ scale can 
then be read as feet, making it easy to 
transfer the dimensions. 

First draw the boundary lines to scale. 
Then proceed with the building, walks, 
and paths. After these are checked for 
accuracy, add doors and windows. 

Walks and Paths as Design Ele- 
ments—After the survey map of the 
grounds is completed, studying design 
comes next. Use thin tracing paper over 
the survey maps for making design 
sketches. As better ideas occur to you, 
put another piece of tracing paper on 
top; trace what you want to keep; make 
the changes on the new paper. The 
enormous amount of pupil traffic which 
goes on about a school building must 
be considered before flowers are planned. 
Are the walks adequate? Do the chil- 
dren use them? If they “cut across,” they 
are making a functional walk that 
should be made a part of the design if 
possible. But when proper relationship 
of other parts makes it necessary to ob- 
literate such a path, be sure that the 
change is easy and obvious, one that the 


children will naturally adopt. If the 
planting is started before this problem 
is solved, there will be endless discipline. 

Play Areas in the Design—Before any 
decision is made regarding planting on 
the schoolgrounds, provision should be 
made for a play area. Make it as large 
as possible. Good design requires that 
the practical aspects shall be carefully 
studied and harmonized with the es- 
thetic ideal. Mark out on tracing paper 
an area of pleasing proportions; then try 
it on the ground to see if it can be made 
to fit. Place the playground equipment 
and game areas on your plan, allotting 
to each the space that is required. 

A fence around the play area is im- 
perative for practical reasons; good de- 
sign also demands that the areas be 
clearly separated. Get information from 
dealers; then choose the best fence that 
can be afforded. Plan to set it inside 
the boundary in order that a narrow 
planting strip will be left outside the 
fence for planting vines. 

Screen Planting—Vines growing on a 
fence can be a real source of beauty, but 
the fence unplanted is ugly and stark. 
Permanent woody vines that will not 
suffer from rough treatment should be 
used. The following are satisfactory: 

Aristolochia—Dutchman’s pipe. 

Bignonia—trumpet vine. 

Celastrus—bittersweet, berries in fall. 

Lonicera—Hall’s honeysuckle. 

Parthenocissus—Virginia creeper. 

Wisteria—fine if blooms, good anyway. 

Rambler roses—choose hardy varieties. 


Use vines with the heaviest woody stems 
at the corner posts—trumpet vine, bit- 
tersweet, or wisteria. Fill in the larger 
surfaces with those having heavy foli- 
age—Dutchman’s pipe, Virginia creeper, 
honeysuckle, or rambler roses. Keep the 
vines on the outside of the fence; cut 
back shoots that start to grow inside. 
Foundation Planting—In developing 
your design and planting plan you are 
now ready to study the foundation plant- 
ing, which aims to tie the building and 
the grounds into one harmonious whole. 
Evergreens are largely used because they 
perform the same service summer and 
winter. However, shrubs should be 
added to lighten the effect, to supply 
bloom, to furnish interesting fruits and 
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color in the fall, and to contribute an 
interesting variety in texture of foliage. 

The practical side must be given care- 
ful study. The foundation planting 
must not cut off light from basement 
rooms if they are to be used as class- 
rooms. Do not plant evergreens directly 
in front of windows. Above all, do not 
plant forest trees along a foundation. 
Check the height, at maturity, of all 
your material and make your plan with 
that figure in mind. 


EVERGREENS 

Taxus cuspidata—Japanese Yew, green. 

Chamaecyparis, Retinispora—choose va- 
rieties that are dwarf at maturity. 

Juniperus horizontalis—creeping juni- 
per. 

Pfitzer Juniper—if space permits 15 foot 
spread. 

Arborvitae—choose dwarf varieties. 

Mugo Pine—dwarf compact pine. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 

Kolkwitzia—beauty bush, pink flower. 

Deutzia—white flower, arching branches. 

Forsythia—yellow, hard to harmonize. 

Philadelphus—mock orange, white. 

Lonicera—bush honeysuckle, fall, fruit. 

Spiraea—white or pink flowers. 

Symphoricarpos—snowberry. 

Lilac—needs sun to bloom. 

Japanese Barberry—useful but thorny. 

Chaenomeles—flowering quince, thorny. 

Euonymus radicans or winter creeper is 
an excellent broad leaf evergreen. Avoid 
rhododendron, which requires special soil 
preparation. 

Desiging the Lawn—In designing the 
lawn the aim is to create an area of 
pleasing proportions. This can be done 
on the sketch, then staked off on the 
ground for study. Proportions can be 
helped by adding shrub beds on the side 
or by changing the width of the founda- 
tion planting. 


If the children are likely to walk 
across the lawn and the path cannot be 
adjusted to prevent it, a low hedge of 
barberry or Cydonia around the lawn 
will be more effective than rules and 
punishment. The lawn area should be 
graded so as to have a smooth even sur- 
face, and finished with at least six inches 
of good topsoil. Seeding should be done 
in the fall. 

A beautiful lawn is largely a matter 
of maintenance. Requirements are: fre- 
quent mowing, watering when dry, and 
adding fertilizer three times a year, 
about April 15, June 1, and September 1. 

Checking the Design Plan—When 
from the series of tracings you arrive at 
the final plan which looks well on paper, 
try marking it off on the ground, using 
pegs to help visualize changes. This will 
help you foresee the things that won't 
work before going to the time and ex- 
pense of trying them. Are the walks 
wide enough and placed where the chil- 
dren will use them? Are there suitable 
entrances to the playground? Is there 
provision for fishponds or bird houses 
and bird baths? Has ample space been 
allowed for the mature sizes of trees and 
shrubs? Is the planting arranged so that 
no window will be covered when the 
plants mature? Have color of bloom and 
color and texture of foliage been con- 
sidered in plant groupings? Do the dif- 
ferent areas have pleasing proportions? 
Have sun and shade been considered? 

Presenting the Plan—After a practical 
and esthetic plan has been evolved, it 
can be presented to the group most likely 
to help carry it out—school committee, 
parents’ organization, or garden club. 
It is important to have sufficient funds 
to prepare the ground properly. Buying 
the plants can be a waste of money if 





they are not properly planted. Pupil 
will be eager to help with the planting 
and may well be allowed to do s0, pro. 
vided they work with one experienced 
adult. Not all young trees, shrubs, vines, 
and flowers will have to be bought, 
Many can be had from nearby woods 
and fields. People with gardens may be 
glad to contribute their surplus or even 
to propagate favorite plants for the 
school. 


The plants will need constant atten. 


tion the first year. Arrangements must 
be made for their care during the 
months when school is not in session. 


Values in School Beautification—{,) | 


To attach importance to beauty in the 


lives of children and in the development | 


of the community. 

[2] To give practice in planning and 
in democratic cooperation. 

[3] To teach children thru the actual | 
handling of plants and soil, the joy and | 
art of making gardens. 

[4] To teach children laws of nature 
and principles of scientific method. 

[5] To arouse in the children satis 
faction in a beautiful and orderly build. 
ing and grounds and to enlist their de 
votion in keeping it so. 

[6] To attract favorable attention to 
the school as one of the leading assets of 
the community. 

[7] To serve as a starting point for 
home, community, and roadside beaut: 
fication, thus uniting in a band of com 
mon interest the school and civic group) 
interested in community improvement 

For Further Reading—{1] Bailey, Lib} 
erty Hyde. Manual of Cultivated Plants 
Macmillan. 1938. $5. 

[2] Bailey, L. H. and Bailey, E. 7 
Hortus: A Concise Dictionary of Garden 
ing, General Horticulture, and Cultivatel 
Plants in North America. New rev. @ 
with supplement. Macmillan. 1935. $5. 

[3] Hottes, Alfred C. Home Gardener 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Meredith. 193 
50¢. 

[4] Seymour, E. L. D. The Garden Es 
cyclopedia. Wise. 1936. $4. 

[5] Catalogs from nurseries. 

[6] Write to the U. S. Department ¢ 
Agriculture for publications. These title 
are among the many available: 

Care of Ornamental Trees and Shrubii 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1826. 1o0¢. 
Annual Flowering Plant 
15¢. 


Growing 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1171. 


[This article is being reprinted # 


Personal Growth Leaflet #77 
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The Boy Who 
DIDN'T LIKE POETRY 


Chalmer Richardson 


struggling with Scott’s “Lady of 
the Lake.” 

It was late October, and thru the 
window Anton Prokop’s gaze wan- 
dered across the brown corn fields to 
a bank of yellow-red foliage marking 
the course of Turkey Creek. Anton 
was thinking of certain good squirrel 


. TENTH-GRADE English class was 


trees there, of a rocky den wher- a 
mother coon had hidden her family, 
of a bee tree he would help cut down 
some evening soon, and of hickory 
nuts and walnuts pattering to the 
ground. 

“Anton, will you read for us?” 

Miss Bell’s voice cut sharply thru his 
dreams. 

Vainly he looked for the place, his 
face growing redder each second. 

“Page 132, line 15, Anton. If you 
would watch your book instead of gaz- 
ing out of the window you would 
know.” 

“I don’t like this stuff,” said Anton 
sullenly. 

“This is one of the finest poems ever 
written,” Miss Bell informed him. 

“Never did see any sense in poetry,” 
insisted the lad. 

Miss Bell answered 


would have 





sharply but the door had opened and 
Superintendent Thompson stepped in- 
to the classroom. He remained only 
a minute, flashed a smile at Anton 
which set the boy to wondering, and 
went on his way. Anton’s remark had 
stirred a memory of his own school 
days and his struggle with poems. So 
it was not by chance that Thompson 
stopped Anton the next morning. 

“Anton, would you like to go squir- 
rel hunting with me after school Fri- 
day?” 

“Sure would,” said the boy. 

“We'll go as quick as we can change 
clothes,” promised Thompson. 

Anton’s father was section boss and 
the Prokops lived in the railroad house 
at the edge of town. Anton went hunt- 
ing and fishing often, and made a 
little money in the winters by trap- 
ping. He always carried a harmonica 
in his pocket, playing by the hour in 
the cool shade in summer; yet he never 
came home empty-handed. His father 
declared that Anton hunted with his 
mouth harp instead of a gun. 

Anton was waiting when the super- 
intendent came swinging down the 
track and the lad took the lead across 
the fields, down a draw and into the 
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valley where his gaze had wandered 
in English class. For an hour they 
stalked the alert gray and red squir- 
rels, each bagging two in a silent tho 
none the less keen contest. Then they 
came to a spring boiling from the 
rocks and after a drink of the refresh- 
ing water they sat down under a tree 
to rest. 

“Let’s call it quits,” suggested 
Thompson. “I’ve got a good Saturday 
dinner here.” 

“Me, I could eat one all myself,” 
declared Anton. 

Thompson laughed. Then they 
listened to the water rippling down 
the rocks and watched two bluejays 
carry hazelnuts to a nest in a bluff. 

“Did you bring your mouth harp, 
Anton?” 

Anton nodded, and produced the in- 
strument from his shirt pocket. For a 
moment he played softly, trying to 
think of a tune that would please this 
strange “professor” who went hunting 
with Bohemian boys and did so many 
unaccountable things. 

“What shall I play?” he asked. 

“My Darling Waltz,” suggested 
Thompson. Delighted at the selection 
of a favorite Bohemian piece Anton 
played it thru. 

“That’s a beautiful thing; it’s a 
poem,” declared Thompson, flat on his 
back gazing thru the tree tops to the 
blue patches where a hawk wheeled 
and dipped. 

“Why’s it a poem?” asked Anton, 
perplexed. 

“Because it’s beautiful, has a swing- 
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ing rhythm, and tells something worth- 
while,” explained the schoolman. 

Anion played another Bohemian air 
thoughtfully. 

“Does all poetry do that?” he asked, 
stopping suddenly. 

“Do what?” Thompson inquired 
slyly. 

“What you said bout swinging and 
telling something worthwhile.” 

“All good poetry does, tho sometimes 
it is pretty hard to understand.” 

“T can’t understand that “Lady of the 
Lake,” Anton said quickly. 

“Have you tried very hard?” 

“Well, I did a little at first. No use 
tho,” confessed the lad. 

Thompson sat up and pointed to a 
great oak tree spreading its branches 
over the grassy floor. 

“Anton, do you see that oak tree?” 

“Yes gir. 

“Do you know that it is a poem?” 

“How’s that?” asked the boy, again 
perplexed. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it? It tells some- 
thing worthwhile, doesn’t it?” 

“How does a tree tell anything?” 
asked Anton. 

“Well, just by being there all by it- 
self tells the world that it has suc- 
ceeded.” 

“I see,” said the boy quickly. 

“Tt will tell its age if we take the 
trouble to count the ridges of bark 
around it; it tells of strong winds and 
sleet and heavy snows by the scars 
where the branches broke off; it tells 
of dry seasons by the growth of twigs 
and rings—” 

“And of birds making nests and fly- 
ing away, and squirrels gathering its 
acorns and hiding them,” interrupted 
Anton, his face alight. 

“Exactly, and many more things. 
When I was a boy we used to sing a 
song in school that I’ve never heard 
since. It was called the ‘Old Oak Tree.’ 
It was a good song. A few years ago 
Joyce Kilmer wrote a better poem 
about trees. This has been set to music. 
I can’t sing it, but here are the words: 


“T think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 


And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 

Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree!” 


“God, said Anton 
reverently. 

Thompson lay back on the grass and 
Anton played a slower piece softly. 

“Do you know any more tree poems, 
Mr. Thompson?” 

The superintendent drew a small 
volume from his pocket, turned the 
pages and read van Dyke’s “Salute to 
the Trees.” He waited for Anton to 
speak, but the boy was silent for sev- 
eral moments, so long that Thompson 
began to fear he had missed it. But at 
last Anton asked: 

“What was that part about camping 
in the whispering forest of pines?” 


that’s fine,” 


Thompson repeated the lines: 


“I have camped in the forest of whisper- 
ing pines, 

I have slept in the shadow of olives and 
vines; 

*Twixt the knees of an oak, at the foot of 
a palm 

I have found good rest and slumber’s 
balm. 

And now when the morning gilds the 
boughs 

Of the vaulted elm at the door of my 
house, 

I open the window and make salute: 

‘God bless thy branches and feed thy 
root! 

Thou hast lived before, live after me, 

Thou ancient, friendly, faithful tree.’ ” 


Immediately Anton repeated in his 
pronounced Bohemian accent the lines 
verbatim. 

“How quickly you 
exclaimed Thompson, delighted. “I 
couldn’t say it that well myself.” 

“It comes easy, just like tunes,” said 


learned it!” 





A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe rich tint of the cornfields, 
And the wild geese sailing high— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod— 
Some of us call it Autumn 
And others call it God. 
—WILLIAM HERBERT CARRUTH 


in “Each in His Own Tongue” 





Anton, breathing into his harmonica 
again. 

“Read another one,” he begged the 
next minute. 

“Like 
brave men?” 

“Can’t tell till I hear it; not if jt’s 
like ‘Lady of the Lake.’” 

Then the schoolman read Kipling’s 
“Ballad of East and West.” He was an 
excellent reader. Once or twice he ex- 
plained a work or a phrase, tho he was 
careful not to delay the thread of the 


something exciting, about 


story. 

“Well, they were real men and good 
riders, but I like the other kind better,” 
declared the boy. 

“Then I'll read another by the same 
it’s called “When Earth’s Last 
Picture Is Painted.’ ” 


author; 


As Thompson read he saw by An- 
ton’s face that this poem struck closer 
to his heart than the ballad; again he 
waited for the lad’s comment. 

“Gee, that’s on a big scale—brushes 
of comet’s hair!” Anton laughed in 
genuine admiration. “But it makes one 
tired to hear it; makes me want to 
lie down and rest.” 

“That's all we've been doing for an 
hour!” exclaimed Thompson, spring- 
ing to his feet. “We'll have to hurry 
or we'll be late for supper.” 

They walked up the draw, out into 
a pasture and climbed a fence into a 
corn field. The rows of whispering 
stalks led straight to the tapering tower 
of a church at the edge of town. The 
sun had set but the copper-covered 
spire still shone like burnished gold. 

“How beautiful!” exclaimed Thomp- 
son. 

“It's 
heaven,” Anton said reverently. “God 


God’s finger pointing to 
makes it shine at night so that one 
can see the way.” 

“You can’t see it when the sun gets 
lower down.” 


“Oh yes, good people see it all night 


long. Bad ones can't.” 


Thompson laughed lightly. “Anton | 


you are——” 

Superstitious, he was going to say 
but a happier word came to him. 

iT? o4 ” 

You are a poet, Anton. A true poet, 
he said huskily—From A School in 
the Country by Chalmer Richardson 
|Greenberg, 1940, $2]. 
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Courtesy, Indianapolis Public Schools 


HAT KIND of education do we 

want for our children? Essen- 

tialism and Progressivism are 
terms currently used to represent two 
schools of educational theory that have 
been in conflict over a long period of 
time—centuries in fact. The conflict may 
be indicated by pairing such opposites 
as: Effort vs. interest; discipline vs. free- 
dom; race experience vs. individual ex- 
perience; teacher-initiative vs. learner- 
initiative; logical organization vs. psy- 
chological organization; subjects vs. ac- 
tivities; remote goals vs. immediate 
goals; and the like. 

Thus baldly stated, these pairings of 
assumed opposites are misleading, for 
every member of every pair represents 
a legitimate—indeed a needed—factor 
in the educative process. The two schools 
of educational theory differ primarily in 
the relative emphasis given to each term 
as compared with its mate, for what 
both schools attempt is an integration of 
the dualisms which are brought so 
sharply into focus when the opposites 
are set off against one another. 

The fundamental dualism suggested 
by these terms has persisted over the 
centuries. It appeared in the seventeenth 
century in a school of educational theory 
the adherents of which styled themselves 
the “Progressives.” It was explicit in re- 
forms proposed by Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. It was re- 
flected in the work of Bronson Alcott, 
Horace Mann, and later of E. A. Shel- 
don and Francis W. Parker; while the 
present outstanding leader, John Dewey, 
first came into prominence during the 
18g0’s in an effort to resolve the dualism 


Rousseau, 


in his classic essay, now called “Interest 
and Effort in Education.” 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The upward expansion of mass edu- 
cation first to the secondary and now to 
the college level, has been an outcome 
not alone of a pervasive faith in educa- 
tion, but also of economic factors. Power- 
driven machinery, while reducing oc- 
cupations on routine levels, opened new 
opportunities in work for which general 
and technical training was essential. 
That young people should seek ex- 
tended education has been inevitable. In 
opening highschools and colleges to ever- 
increasing numbers, it was just as inevi- 
table that scholastic standards should be 
reduced. Theories that emphasized free- 
dom, immediate needs, personal interest, 
and which in so doing tended to dis- 
credit their opposites—effort, discipline, 
remote goals—naturally made a power- 
ful appeal. Let us consider, in a few ex- 
amples, these differences in emphasis. 

[1] Effort against Interest—Progres- 
sives have given the primary emphasis 
to interest, and have maintained that in- 
terest in solving a problem or in realiz- 
ing a purpose generates effort. The 
Essentialists would recognize clearly 
enough the motivating force of interest, 
but would maintain that many interests, 
and practically all the higher and more 
nearly permanent interests grow out of 
efforts to learn that are not at the out- 
set interesting or appealing in them- 
selves. If higher interests can grow out 
of initial interests that are intrinsically 
pleasing and attractive, well and good; 
but if this is not the case, the Essential- 


THE CASE Fon EQOCEN TIAL 
" EDUCATION 


William C. Bagley 


EpiroriaAL NoTE—Dr. Bagley, professor- 
emeritus of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is a member of the 
Essentialist Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Education. He is editor of School 
and Society and the author of numerous 
books on educational philosophy. In the 
November Journat Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick will present the case for pro- 
gressivism in education. Readers will wish 
to save the tuo articles for thoughtful 


study and evaluation. 





ists provide a solution for the problem 
(at least, with some learners) by their 
recognition of discipline and duty—two 
concepts which the Progressives are dis- 
posed to reject unless discipline is self- 
discipline and duty selfrecognized duty. 

[2] Teacher against Learner Initia- 
tive—Progressive theory tends to regard 
teacher-initiative as at best a necessary 
evil. The Essentialist holds that adult 
responsibility for the guidance and di- 
rection of the immature is inherent in 
human nature—that it is, indeed, the 
real meaning of the prolonged period of 
necessary dependence upon the part of 
the human offspring for adult care and 
support. It is the biological condition of 
human progress, as John Fiske so clearly 
pointed out in his essay, “The Meaning 
of Infancy.” The Essentialists would 
have the teachers responsible for a sys- 
tematic program of studies and activi- 
ties to develop the recognized essentials. 
Informal learning thru experiences ini- 
tiated by the learners is important, and 
abundant opportunities for such experi- 
ences should be provided; but informal 
learning should be regarded as supple- 
mentary rather than central. 

[3] Race against Individual Experi- 
ence—It is this plastic period of neces- 
sary dependence that has furnished the 
opportunities for inducting each genera- 
tion into its heritage of culture. The 
cultures of primitive peoples are rela- 
tively simple and can be transmitted by 
imitation or by coming-of-age cere- 
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monies. More highly organized systems 
of education, however, become necessary 
with the development of more compli- 
cated cultures. The need of a firmer con- 
trol of the young came with this de- 
velopment. Primitive peoples pamper 
and indulge their offspring. They do 
not sense a responsibility to provide for 
their own future, much less for the 
future of their children. This responsi- 
bility, with its correlative duty of dis- 
cipline, is distinctly a product of civiliza- 
tion. The Progressives imply that the 
“child-freedom” they advocate is new, 
whereas in a real sense it is a return to 
the conditions of primitive social life. 

[4] Subjects against Activities—The 
Essentialists have always emphasized 
the prime significance of race-experience 
and especially of organized experience 
or culture—in common parlance, sub- 
jectmatter. They have recognized, of 
course, the importance of individual or 
personal experience as an indispensable 
basis for interpreting organized race- 
experience, but the former is a means 
to an end rather than an educational 
end in itself. The Progressives, on the 
other hand, have tended to set the “liv- 
ing present” against what they often call 
the “dead past.” There has been an ele- 
ment of value in this position of the 
Progressives, as in many other of their 
teachings. Thruout the centuries they 
have been protestants against formalism, 
and especially against the verbalism into 
which bookish instruction is so likely 
to degenerate. Presentday Essentialists 
clearly recognize these dangers. 

[5] Logical against Psychological Or- 
ganization—The Essentialists recognize, 
too, that the organization of experience 
in the form of subjects involves the use 
of large-scale concepts and meanings, 
and that a certain proportion of the 
members of each generation are unable 
to master these abstract concepts. For 
immature learners and for those who 
never grow up mentally, a relatively 
simple educational program limited in 
the earliest years of childhood to the 
most simple and concrete problems must 
sufice. This the Essentialists (who do 
not quarrel with facts) readily admit. 
The tendency thruout the long history 
of Progressivism, however, has been to 
discredit formal, organized, and abstract 
learnings im toto, thus in effect throwing 
the baby out with the bath, and in effect 
discouraging even competent learners 


from attempting studies that are “exact 
and- exacting.” 


WHAT ABOUT FAILURE? 


The Essentialists recognize that failure 
in school is unpleasant and that repeti- 
tion of a grade is costly and often not 
effective. On the other hand, lack of a 
stimulus that will keep the learner to 
his task is a serious injustice to him and 
to the democratic group which has a 
stake in his education. Too severe a 
stigma has undoubtedly been placed 
upon school failure by implying that it 
is symptomatic of permanent weakness. 
By no means is this always the case. No 
less a genius than Pasteur did so poorly 
in his efforts to enter the Higher Nor- 
mal School of Paris that he had to go 
home for further preparation. One of 
the outstanding scientists of the present 
century had a hard time in meeting the 
requirements of the secondary school, 
failing in elementary work of the field in 
which he later became world-famous. 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS? 


There can be little question as to the 
essentials. It is no accident that the arts 
of recording, computing, and measuring 
have been among the first concerns of 
organized education. Every civilized so- 
ciety has been founded upon these arts, 
and when they have been lost, civiliza- 
tion has invariably collapsed. Nor is it 
accidental that a knowledge of the 
world that lies beyond one’s immediate 
experience has been among the recog- 
nized essentials of universal education, 
and that at least a speaking acquaint- 
ance with man’s past and especially with 
the story of one’s country was early pro- 
vided for in the program of the univer- 
sal school. Investigation, invention, and 
creative art have added to our heritage. 
Health instruction is a basic phase of 
the work of the lower schools. The ele- 
ments of natural science have their place. 
Neither the fine arts nor the industrial 
arts should be neglected. 


ESSENTIALISTS ON DEMOCRACY 


The Essentialists are sure that if our 
democratic society is to meet the con- 
flict with totalitarian states, there must 
be a discipline that will give strength 
to the democratic purpose and ideal. If 
the theory of democracy finds no place 
for discipline, then before long the 
theory will have only historical signifi- 





cance. The Essentialists stand for , 
literate electorate. That such an elec. 
torate is indispensable to its survival js 
demonstrated by the fate that overtook 
every unschooled democracy founded as 
a result of the war that was “to make 
the world safe for democracy.” And 
literacy means the development and ex. 
pansion of ideas; it means the basis for 
the collective thought and judgment 
which are the essence of democratic in- 
stitutions. These needs are so funda- 
mental that it would be folly to leave 
them to the whim or caprice of either 
learner or teacher. 

SUMMARY OF THE CASE FOR ESSENTIALISM 

To summarize briefly the principal 
tenets of the presentday Essentialists: 

[1] Gripping and enduring interests 
frequently, and in respect of the higher 
interests almost always, grow out of 
initial learning efforts that are not in- 
trinsically appealing or attractive. Man 
is the only animal that can sustain effort 
in the face of immediate desire. To deny 
to the young the benefits that may be 
theirs by the exercise of this unique hu- 
man prerogative would be a gross in- 
justice. 

[2] The control, direction, and guid- 
ance of the immature by the mature is 
inherent in the prolonged period of in- 
fancy or necessary dependence peculiar 
to the human species. 

[3] While the capacity for selfdisci- 
pline should be the goal, imposed dis- 
cipline is a necessary means to this end. 
Among individuals, as among nations, 
true freedom is always a conquest, never 
a gift. 

[4] The freedom of the immature 
learner to choose what he shall learn is 
not at all to be compared with his later 
freedom from want, fraud, fear, super- 
stitution, error, and oppression—and the 
price of this latter freedom is the effort- 
ful and systematic mastery of what has 
been winnowed and refined thru the 
long struggle of mankind upward from 
the savage—and a mastery that, for most 
learners, must be under guidance of 
competent and sympathetic but firm and 
exacting teachers. 

[5] Essentialism provides a_ strong 
theory of education; its competing 
school offers a weak theory. If there 
has been a question in the past as to 
the kind of educational theory that the 
few remaining democracies of the world 
need, there can be no question today. 
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Gauchos on the 
Argentine pampas 


Harold Benjamin 


Dean, College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park, Maryland 


HE PEOPLE of the United States 

desire better relations with their 

Latin-American neighbors because 
they are today primarily concerned 
about defense of the western hemi- 
sphere. The inter-American relations 
they want are those of understanding, 
goodwill, and mutual aid. They want 
to order their ways so that they can, in 
the language of the Old Testament 
story, build with one hand while the 
other hand holds a weapon. 

What shall we build and what shall 
we defend in the Americas? Let us 
journey in spirit thruout the continent 
and ask some of our fellow Americans 
these questions: “What do you want us 
to do for you? What do you want us to 
defend for you?” 

Moving far and fast on our imagina- 
tive travels, we come to the highlands of 
Peru. We toil up the mountain side until 
we reach a lone Indian making a little 
terrace on the steep, rocky slope. When 
we put our questions to him, he straight- 
ens his bent back and answers, “Why— 
just this little strip of land to be my 
own. Yes, it is hard to terrace enough 
ground on this steep slope to raise food, 
but if this land is not taken from me, 
Ican make it grow enough to give my 
family a living. Always before, when I 
have made the terraced plot and it was 
growing well, there has come to me a 
white man with talking papers and the 
red seal of government upon them, and 
he has told me that the land really be- 
longed to a great hacendado, and that 
I must go farther up the mountain to 
make new land again. But now, I can 
go no farther. Up there, you see the 
snow line. Help me to keep this land, 
and I will work from dark to dark to 
make it feed my family.” 

“Ah, but we are followers of democ- 
racy. Do you not want us to get the 
vote for you?” 

“A vote? No, no! I am a peaceful In- 
dian—just a Quechua farmer. I do not 
claim the privilege of a white man— 
only this little strip of land.” 





Better Relations win Latin America 


Now we are riding across the Rio 
Negro plains in Argentina. We put our 
questions to a Gaucho. He smoothes his 
horse’s mane reflectively and begins 
slowly, “I think, sefior, I would ask most 
of all for help to get a real house—any- 
thing better than that three-sided shed 
yonder. In this climate, if you do not 
keep the children warm when the cold 
southeasters blow, they get thin and 
white and begin to cough. Three, we 
have lost that way in winters.” 

“Why does not the owner of these 
ranches get you a better house?” we 
ask. 

“He lives in Buenos Aires, far from 
here. It is said that his house in the city 
is not inferior in size and elegance to 
that of His Excellency, the Sefior Presi- 
dente of the Republic.” 

“Your president is a very wise man 
with great power no doubt?” 

“Si sefor.” 

“Why does not the president get you 
a house?” 

“Oh, he is not that wise, nor does he 
have that much power.” 

“Still—he has so much power that he 
is a dictator, is he not? And is not that 
a bad thing?” 

“Well, sometimes yes, sometimes no. 
We riders have helped make dictators, 
and again we have helped break dic- 
tators. But now—I see what you perhaps 
mean. If the Sefor Presidente had more 
power he might get me a better house!” 

Now we are in a little town in the 
coffee-cotton country of Brazil. We 
speak to a worried-looking housewife, 
“From what do you wish us to defend 
you?” 

She shifts her crying baby to the op- 
posite hip, and answers promptly, “The 


mosquitoes, senhor. Once it seemed 
here for a time that they brought only 
malaria, but now it is the yellow fever 
too, and the yellow fever kills babies.” 

“Would you not also like to have an 
elected governor for this state?” we in- 
quire solicitously, “rather than someone 
appointed by the president?” 

“You must be joking,” she cries. “I 
tell you my baby’s life is in danger, and 
you babble to me of a form of govern- 
ment.” 

Now we are questioning a farmer in 
Colorado, who says, “The first thing we 
gotta have here is a decent price for our 
wheat, and if we don’t get it, we're 
gonna put fire under a lot of sacred 
pants in Denver and Washington.” 

“But you have the initiative, the ref- 
erendum, do you not?” we ask. 

“Referendum?” he snorts. “Say, mis- 
ter, are you tryin’ to kid me? Look at 
them dresses my little girls are wearin’. 
They're made of flour sacks!” 

“But you are lucky to be living in 
the United States these days,” we re- 
mind him. 

“Sure, I’m lucky,” he growls, “but 
some of them government job-holders 
are gonna be unlucky if we don’t get 
a decent price for our wheat!” 

In another state a striking workman 
answers our inquiry: “We want to be 
protected from having our picket lines 
violated and our strikes broken by the 
National Guard, the FBI, or any other 
arm of the government.” 

“Is it not very nearly treason to strike 
in a defense industry at a time like 
this?” 

“Are we at war?” he counters sharply. 
“If we are, when did the U. S. Congress 
declare it? If we are at peace, when did 
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it become un-American or treasonable 
for workingmen to strike?” 

“Whether we are at peace or at war 
is a matter of verbal distinction, but 
we are in trouble,” we reply sternly, 
“and we must have discipline among all 
our people if we are going to get done 
the things our people want done.” 

“All right,” he says. “J want to know 
what those things are—definitely and 
precisely. I want to have my say in de- 
termining what they are.” 

Here is a Yaqui Indian in Northern 
Mexico. He listens to our questions as 
he slides the polishing cloth along the 
barrel of his rifle, and then he answers 
grimly, “We need no help from Yoris 
or against Yoris. For four hundred years 
we have fought these accursed outsiders 
to a standstill every time they have come 
against us. Let them come again, and we 
will whip them, or die to the last man.” 

These things Americans want first are 
simple things—food, shelter, health, the 
price of isolation and the price of wheat, 
the right to live and the right to strike, 
the love of children and the love of coun- 
try. They are what the land systems and 
the industrial centers, the farms and the 
forests and the mines, the rivers and 
the railroads and the air lines, the gov- 
ernors and the courts and the armies are 
for. The first step in better inter-Ameri- 
can understanding is to recognize what 
these wants of our people are, to desire 
wholeheartedly that these wants be satis- 
fied, to put into action measures de- 
signed to meet them. 

This is a very difficult task. Let us 
not deceive ourselves into thinking that 
requiring every highschool pupil in the 
United States to study Spanish and Por- 
tuguese will do the job, or that two 
goodwill missions to South America 
where only one luxuriates now, will turn 
the trick. If this task is even begun on 
an adequate scale, there will be many 
young men and women in the United 
States who will learn to read, write, and 
speak Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
very well. There will be some who will 
learn Quechua or some other great 
American mother tongue. They will 
recognize that these instruments of com- 
munication are important tools in un- 
derstanding the Americas, but they will 
not fall into the pathetic fallacy of be- 
lieving that knowledge of a people’s 
language guarantees any goodwill to- 
ward that people. 


To acquire a clear understanding of 
our American neighbors, to motivate 
that understanding with goodwill, and 
to carry that goodwill into the practice 
of mutual aid are difficult tasks because 
they run counter to the current forms 
of nationalistic thinking in the world. 

The American countries must become 
progressively united in carrying out co- 
operative enterprises to give all their 
people the food, shelter, health, and hap- 
piness which they can now envision for 
only some of their people. Today they 
are working together on a few jobs, 
slowly and hesitantly. They must work 
faster, and with greater determination 
to do bigger jobs by being bigger peo- 
ple. They must give up small advan- 
tages for small parts of the continent 
for the sake of great advantages for all 
the continent. This cannot be done self- 
ishly. It must be done with a touch of 
greatness such as other parts of the 
world do not commonly know, or it will 
not be done at all until after the Ameri- 
cas as well as Europe and Asia have 
been drenched in blood. 

The Americans are of many racial 
strains. They speak many languages. 
They differ among themselves in social 
customs, traditions, and beliefs. Yet they 
are more alike than they are different. 
None of them wants a child to starve 
anywhere on this continent or any other 
continent. They all recognize that for 
every baby who dies in the Americas 
from causes which we know how to 
eliminate but have not organized our 
collective energies to eliminate, the 
honor of our peoples is as much touched 
as tho a man were lost in battle against 
invaders. They feel that with all the 
material resources of the western hemi- 
sphere at their disposal, it is a reflection 
on their intelligence and goodwill that 
many of their fellows do not have 
enough to eat or a decent shelter over 
their heads. The better understanding 
we need in the Americas is a better 
understanding of these likenesses; the 
pattern of goodwill and mutual aid we 
need is one which can put these like- 
nesses into effective action. 

It is on this basis that we speak now 
to the Quechua farmer on the steep 
slope beneath the snow line. “It is not 
enough for you to want and know only 
this terraced strip of land. You must 
know problems of the Chilean farm la- 
borer, the plantation worker of Puerto 





Rico, as they must know your problems, 
Only thus can you become a part of the 
great intellectual and emotional force 
which will give not only your family 
but all the families of this continent the 
food which this continent can provide.” 

To the pampas horseman we ay, 
“Your own shelter will be improved “ 
you recognize and act upon the needs of 
the businessman of Buenos Aires, the 
automobile worker of Detroit. You must 
learn to help make a new level of living 
for peoples far beyond the limits of your 
home ranges, with a new strength and 
direction of your fighting heart.” 

To the housewife we say, “Your own 
baby’s life will be increasingly guarded 
from peril as your knowledge of dangers 
to all babies from Nome to La Plata 
grows and as your willingness to act on 
that knowledge is strengthened.” 

To the farmer of Colorado we say, 
“A fair price for wheat and better than 
flour-sack dresses for your little daugh- 
ters are matters which run beyond the 
stretches of this valley, beyond the fron- 
tiers of this nation. You must think and 
feel beyond those limits.” 

To the striker we say, “You have de- 
veloped your intelligence and expanded 
your vision a long distance from the day 
when unorganized labor was at the 
mercy of ruthless employers. Just be- 
cause you have gone so far along this 
road, you are vowed by destiny to go 
much farther.” 

And finally to the isolationist Yaqui 
we say, “The four hundred years in 
which you fought the outsiders, the 
Yoris, in order to keep your own way 
to yourself, are gone and they will never 
come back. The years which will come 
in their stead will demand that you 
know the Yoris and serve them as you 
serve your own people.” 

To all of these Americans and to our- 
selves, the teachers of America, we add 
that the courage of all our people and 
all our profession will be tested in those 
years to come. We know we are at war, 
a war in which the present little strug- 
gles of bombing planes and motorized 
columns are mere skirmishes for posi- 
tion. The real war is the war between 
those who would expand our people's 
intellectual and emotional frontiers and 
those who would keep them as they afe 
or return them to the even narrowef 
limits of yesterday—From an address 
before the Boston convention, NEA. 
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er blue homespun dress, with 
Hornnins strings at neck and waist 
gave the effect of a blue meal bag. 
This was odd attire even for rural New 
England in the early 1800’s. Small won- 
der that students at the Sanderson 
Academy in Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
smiled in amusement at the new 
scholar. They could not guess that their 
derision was directed against one who 
was to become a foremost pioneer in the 
education of women: Mary Lyon. But 
they did soon learn that she was an 
extraordinary pupil when, after one day 
of study—and that a Sunday, too, she 
confessed ruefully—she _ recited 
whole of the Latin grammar! 
Not until she was nineteen had Mary 
Lyon saved enough money to attend 
the Academy. Keeping house for her 
brother and earning a dollar a week, 
teaching in the district schools for 75¢ a 
week and board—by such slow steps had 
she achieved what she most ardently de- 
sired, opportunity for further education. 
Schooling for girls in those days was ir- 
regular and limited. For Mary Lyon, 
this was truer even than for most at a 
time when one Massachusetts town was 
admitting that “females are a tender and 
interesting branch of the community 
much neglected in the public schools.” 
Mary Lyon was born February 28, 
1797, in Buckland, Massachusetts. On 
May 4, 1796, in nearby Franklin, Mas- 
sachusetts, Horace Mann was born. 
Thus within less than a year, and within 
a hundred miles of each other, began 
the lives of two of America’s greatest 
pioneer educators—Horace Mann who 
labored to extend the common school 
to all the people, and Mary Lyon who 
brought opportunities of higher educa- 
tion to women. 


the 


Mary Lyon was one of seven children 
in a family with “just enough food, no 
more.” Her father died when she was 
six, and her mother with difficulty 
wrested a living from the rocky farm. 
The early days bred in Mary adaptabil- 
ity, commonsense, and the habit of dili- 
gent work, which were to be ingredients 
of her success. 

Always she was avid for education. 
Tho she was, as one of her friends said, 
“one of the unfortunate ones whose 
Wearing apparel seems doomed to re- 
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ceive the contents of every overturned 
inkstand,” Mary learned, with the same 
eagerness that she learned Latin, the so- 
cial graces that had not been supplied by 
her home environment. 

After the Sanderson Academy came 
study at the Byfield Seminary under 
Joseph Emerson, a cousin of Ralph 
Waldo, from whom she learned “that 
education was to teach one to do good.” 
Had she been a man she could have con- 
tinued her study at Yale or Harvard or 
Dartmouth. Being a woman, she was 
lucky to get instruction in the crumbs 
of time outside of school hours that one 
of the professors at Amherst College 
could spare her. 

The study was sandwiched in with 
her teaching at the seminary at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. Here she was so suc- 
cessful and popular a teacher that she 
drew pupils even from outside the state. 
Other teachers came to her class to ab- 
sorb some of her enthusiasm and meth- 
ods of quickening interest among the 
pupils. She believed that “one has not 
governed a child until she makes the 
child smile under her government”—a 
belief more revolutionary in her day 
than ours. “It is important,” she said, 
“a teacher should not be schoolified.” 

The longer Mary Lyon taught, the 
more perturbed she became that schools 
for girls were not publicly supported or 
substantially endowed. She visualized a 
school which would begin where such 
fine academies as Emma Willard’s at 
Troy, New York (see September Jour- 
NAL, p177) left off, a school which would 
offer an education for girls comparable 
to that which young men enjoyed at 
Yale and Harvard. She was especially 
desirous of providing a school “so mod- 
erate in its expenses as to be open to the 
daughters of farmers and artisans, and 
to teachers.” 

Altho custom demanded that a 
woman be seen and not heard, Miss 
Lyon went from house to house in Ips- 
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wich and neighboring towns, arousing 
interest in her project. The first thou- 
sand dollars for the proposed institu- 
tion she obtained from women in and 
near Ipswich. 

We take so for granted today the idea 
of women’s colleges with a permanent 
faculty, suitable buildings, and ade- 
quate funds, that we can hardly realize 
how Miss Lyon’s proposal was ridiculed 
and disputed. As one of the trustees of 
Mount Holyoke later said, “It was 
called unnatural, unphilosophical, un- 
scriptural, unpractical, and impractica- 
ble, unfeminine, and anti-Christian; in 
short all the epithets in the dictionary 
that begin with wn and zn and anti were 
hurled against and heaped upon it.” 

Indifference and sarcasm Miss Lyon 
met with good humor. She resigned her 
position at Ipswich so that she could 
devote her entire time to soliciting funds 
for her “quixotic dream,” as some called 
it. All her traveling had to be done by 
stagecoach. She became so wellknown 
between Boston and Connecticut that 
she could hardly go ten miles by coach 
without being recognized by at least one 
fellow passenger who would introduce 
her to the rest. From town to town she 
carried her message that better educa- 
tional opportunities for women would 
make better teachers, wiser homemak- 
ers, happier humanbeings. 

She said to mothers who were earn- 
ing a little money by selling eggs, 
“Don’t think any gift too small. I want 
the twenties and the fifties, but the dol- 
lars and the half-dollars, with prayer, 
go a long way.” In three years, tho a 
financial panic was sweeping the coun- 
try, enough money was collected to 
bring the seminary into existence. Do- 
nations ranged from six cents to a thou- 
sand dollars. 

The institution was to be located on 
the east bank of the Connecticut River 
near South Hadley, Massachusetts. Dif- 
ficulties—caused by quicksand beneath 
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the foundation, faulty bricks, collapsing 
walls—delayed construction. Mary Lyon 
was undaunted. She supervised the lay- 
ing of almost every brick. 

The cornerstone for the “Mount 
Holyoke Female Seminary” was laid on 
a bright October day in 1836. “The 
stones and brick and mortar speak a 
language which vibrates thru my soul,” 
exulted Miss Lyon. “I have indeed lived 
to see the time when a body of gentle- 
men have ventured to lay the corner- 
stone of an edifice which will cost about 
fifteen thousand dollars—and for an in- 
stitution for women!” To tell of Mary 
Lyon from this time on is to tell of her 
college, for she was Mount Holyoke. 

Mount Holyoke was incorporated in 
1836. Horace Mann, as president of the 
Massachusetts Senate, signed the char- 
ter. The school was to open November 
8, 1837. Excitement prevailed in South 
Hadley. One woman told Miss Lyon 
that she feared Mount Holyoke would 
prove like a wonderful machine Dr. 
Beecher used to tell of, “admirably con- 
trived, admirably adjusted, but it had 
one fault—it wouldn’t go!” 

But it did go! On the cold and bleak 
November 8 there was in South Had- 
ley much bustle around the new four- 
story brick building. Stagecoaches and 
carriages were bringing over a hundred 
girls from all over New England and 
four other states. Principal Mary Lyon 
was not too busy to give each a wel- 
come—and an invitation to join in the 
work at hand. Trustees and their wives, 
and men from the countryside were 
tacking down carpet, unloading furni- 
ture, and putting up beds. 

Out of the confusion of house-settling 
and the “fever of uncompleted entrance 
examinations” came order, and when 
the opening bell sounded on scheduled 
time, classes started at once. And so life 
began at this pioneering college for 
women in the United States—for tho 
Mount Holyoke was not incorporated 
as a college until 1888, it was, in stand- 
ards of admission and curriculum, of 
collegiate caliber from the first. 

Entrance examinations were difficult. 
Emily Dickinson, who as the famous 
poet was later to be counted one of 
Holyoke’s most illustrious daughters, 
wrote home concerning the examina- 
tions: “You cannot imagine how trying 
they are, because if we cannot go thru 
with them all in a specified time, we are 


sent home. I never would endure the 
suspense which I endured during those 
three days again for all the treasures of 
the world.” 

Miss Lyon planned a curriculum for 
the preparation of teachers, mission- 
aries, and homemakers. Mathematics, 
English, science, philosophy, political 
economy, modern language, and _his- 
tory, made up the course in the begin- 
ning, and offerings were constantly en- 
larged. Miss Lyon encouraged singing 
and drawing but declared that cultiva- 
tion of the ornamental branches without 
a thoro education was “like polishing 
cork or sponge, instead of marble.” 

A feature of the Mount Holyoke plan 
which received much publicity and not 
a little criticism was the system of co- 
operative housework. Students and 
teachers did all the domestic work. 
Louise Maria Torrey (later Mrs. Al- 
phonso Taft, mother of William How- 
ard Taft) informed her parents that 
“my work at present is moulding bread. 
I mould about ten loaves a day.” 
Another student wrote: “I rise at half- 
past three in the morning, for my chum 
and myself make the early fires, eleven 
in the domestic hall, and two in the din- 
ing hall.” This domestic plan gave 
training the girls would need as house- 
wives; encouraged the feeling that there 
was nothing incompatible in working 
with hands and with head; and also 
lowered expenses. Miss Lyon felt that 
it was important to keep the costs low, 
and to that end would not accept a 
salary larger than $200 a year. 

The resulting low tuition served to 
keep finances from being the basis of 
eligibility to Holyoke. There were so 
many applications for admittance that 
Miss Lyon could carefully sift to get the 
best. “Miss Lyon regrets that our num- 
ber is so full this year,” said one of the 
students. “There are at least 250. She 
had more than 500 applicants.” The 
principal feared that personal contacts 
would be reduced if the school were 
“flooded with pupils.” 

For every one of the 250, there were 
formal instruction in religious topics, 
praying circles, and revivals. This re- 
ligious emphasis was not peculiar to 
Miss Lyon’s school but was as typical of 
men’s colleges of that day as were 
whale-oil lamps and open Franklin 
stoves. Yet despite the emphasis on re- 
ligion at Holyoke, one girl, upon asking 


for an excuse from calisthenics class 
that she might read her Bible, was told 
by Mary Lyon that exercise was as much 
of a religious duty as reading the Bible 
or praying. 

Mount Holyoke, for all its earnest. 
ness, had its relaxations—choir practice, 
sleigh-rides, and blue-berrying excur. 
sions. A student wrote gratefully of 
Thanksgiving Day, “We had the privi- 
lege of sleeping as long as we wished in 
the morning, provided we were ready 
for breakfast at 8 oclock.” é 

There were at Mount Holyoke prob- 
ably no more regulations than at pres- 
entday colleges, but they were of a dif. 
ferent type—calling for “gentle . foot. 
steps,” no speaking above a whisper in 
the halls, no lamps to be left burning 
after retiring. The strict rules were tem- 
pered by Miss Lyon’s personal mag- 
netism. If she would say at table, “To- | 
day our dessert is like some young 
ladies whom you may have known, very 
soft and very sweet, but lacking in con- 
sistency,” that word consistency would, 
said a student, be “one of our jewels.” 

Mary Lyon served as head of Mount 
Holyoke for twelve years. In her last 
talk to her girls, she made the statement 
later inscribed under her statue in the 
Hall of Fame at New York University: | 
“There is nothing in the universe that 
I fear, but that I shall not know all my 
duty, or shall fail to do it.” She died on 
March 5, 1849, at the age of fifty-two. 

During her years of leadership, her 
beloved school had fared better than she 
had dared hope. She had raised nearly 
$70,000 for the seminary and it was out 
of debt. Nearly 2000 girls had been edu- 
cated at Holyoke. Her school was a 
model for other girls’ colleges and, more 
important, its success was leading the 
public to believe in higher education for 
women. 

Mary Lyon did not create or first voice 
the demand for the higher education 
of women. But she gave impetus and 
direction to the demand. If an institution 
is but the lengthened shadow of a 
man—or of a woman—then it can truly | 
be said that not only Mount Holyoke, | 
but the other colleges, “female” and co | 
educational, which have given to women 
their educational birthright, are the 
lengthened shadow of Mary Lyon. 

—Miprep Sanpison Fenner and | 
ELeaNor FisHpurn, members of the | 
JourNAL staff. 
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Learning |o Make Short Talks 


ETHEI 


H. LUNDIN 


Teacher of Fifth and Sixth Grades, Thatcher School, Denver, Colorado 


HE ABILITY to give a short talk 

with reasonable effectiveness is an 

important objective of oral-lan- 
guage instruction in the elementary 
school. Each child should learn to give 
such a talk so that it will be a happy 
performance into which he enters 
wholeheartedly. Our first assignment 
was given with the understanding that 
no one would want to speak unless he 
had something to say and someone to 
hear it. So many times when children 
hear that the English lesson is to con- 
sist of short talks, a chill of dread sud- 
denly strikes them. Talk? What 
about? Why? Stand up before the class 
and make a speech? The typical 
youngster visualizes himself standing 
before his classmates, blundering on, 
and looking into maliciously twinkling 
or solemnly critical eyes—or, even 
worse, gazing with a semi-hypnotic 
stare at nothing at all. The announce- 
ment, therefore, that no one would 
have to speak unless he had something 
to say was greeted with joy. 

Selecting a topic—Motivation for 
such talks was readily found in current 
events, special occasions, trips, safety 
projects, neighborhood problems, sto- 
ries. Guidance in choosing a subject 
was provided by the teacher and chil- 
dren together. The child was led to see 
that there are certain standards to be 
achieved in choosing a subject. First, 
the topic should be one that he knows, 
an experience that has happened to 
him or been witnessed by him. It may 
be something he has read or heard, 
something that he can share with his 
group. It may be an idea that has come 
to him or an imagined event. The next 
question should be whether it is a 
broad or a narrow subject. Often a 
child does not realize that his topic 
cannot be satisfactorily covered in a 
short period and that it might even be 
a suitable subject for a long book. He 
needs to see, for example, how all- 
inclusive is the theme “Safety,” and 
how limited “Bicycles on Our School 
Grounds” is in comparison. To give 
practice in choosing a subject of suit- 


able scope, a list of alternative topics 
such as the following was given and 
the better of the two in each case was 
chosen by the class with a brief reason 
for the choice. 

Admiral Byrd at the South Pole—Fresh 

Vegetables at the South Pole 
My Vacation—My First Fish 

We were now ready to indicate the 
steps we might follow in preparing a 
successful short talk. The following 
list evolved: 

[1] Choose a topic. 

[2] Gather the material. 

[3] Make a simple outline. 

14] Have a good beginning. 

[5] Add interest by 
Conversation 
Descriptive words 
Synonyms 
Variety in our expressions. 

[6] Have a good ending. 

[7] Choose a title. 

[8] Deliver the talk. 

Gathering the material—We realized 
that the material for our talks could be 
gathered in a variety of ways. If we 
were planning to tell an experience of 
our own, we must be sure to have all 
the facts in mind. If the talk was to be 
about a story we had read or a movie 
we had seen, we would choose one 
scene, not the whole story. If the topic 
was one in social studies or current 
events, we were to be sure of our 
Did the 
from an adult in the community, or 
from a magazine? 


sources. information 


come 
In giving our 
sources we would enable our listeners 
to judge the reliability of the material. 

When these points had been made 
clear, the children were turned loose 
to work alone or in groups. In the case 
of personal accounts, “gathering our 
wits” was the term used instead: of 
Where 


books, magazines, papers, or interviews 


“gathering our material.” 
were the sources, the youngsters were 
encouraged to take notes or draw 
sketches. 

Outlining the talk—After gathering 
our material we made a simple outline. 
Sometimes this outline was written but 


EDITORIAL NOTE—T his article is taken from 
the Twentieth Yearbook of the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals, 
“Language Arts in the Elementary School.” 
This 452-page yearbook, sent free to mem- 
bers of the Department, sells for $2 to non- 
members.:Copies may be ordered from the 
Department at 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D.C. 





at other times it was kept in mind 
only, as when we were giving a per- 
sonal experience. A number of para- 
graphs written by other children were 
read to the group and each one was 
judged according to whether the writer 
had kept to his subject. Soon we were 
able to judge as poor any paragraph 
that tried to include too many facts. 
Many other paragraphs were given for 
practice, some poor and some good. 
We read paragraphs which contained 
an unnecessary fact or statement, and 
as an exercise we tried to find the 
statement not needed. When we were 
fairly skilled in keeping to one main 
topic, our next step was to organize 
our thoughts in logical order. Did the 
first point come first and the other 
events follow naturally? 

In organizing our talks we tried to 
include all the facts necessary to help 
our audience enjoy the experience or 
understand the event, but to omit all 
unnecessary material. Then we under- 
took to arrange our facts in an orderly 
and coherent manner. This proved dif- 
ficult. We outlined together a topic we 
had read about, “The Mesa Verde In- 
dians.” Then each alone outlined a 
topic such as “Our Fire Drills.” These 
brief outlines were read and judged 
and improved. Those of us who needed 
more practice in outlining developed 
another topic, making sure to include 
all essential points. Then we tried to 
keep an outline in our minds without 
writing it. For this exercise we chose 
a simple personal experience such as 
“On the Way to School One Day.” 

Making a good beginning—Now 
that we were ready to prepare our 
talks, we soon realized that one skill 
we needed was that of formulating a 
good beginning sentence. This self- 
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starter would have to catch the atten- 
tion of the listeners and arouse their 
interest in what was to come. What 
should a good beginning sentence do? 
It might give the setting of the inci- 
dent. It might tell where or to whom 
the experience happened. It might even 
ask a question. 

For one drill in this particular skill 
a chart of ten good beginning sen- 
tences was shown and then discussed. 
Here are three: 


As I stepped out of the door I heard a 
scream. 

To have Turkey bread to eat as the 
pioneers did seems grand to me. 

“Is this your dog?” a man shouted to 

me. 
We told why each of these was a good 
beginning sentence. Then from an- 
other chart containing both good and 
poor sentences we chose the good ones. 
We aiso made a list of words and 
phrases to avoid in the beginning, such 
as “T like” and “I saw.” Below we sub- 
stituted the expressions “Why I like,” 
“Where I saw.” 

Finally, we made good beginning 
sentences for topics we had in mind, 
and in each case the test was whether 
we, as an audience, were anxious to 
hear the rest of the story. Each of us 
gave a short talk on a personal expe- 
rience and was judged as to whether 
he had a good beginning. 

Adding interest thru conversation— 
At this point we had our story or sub- 
ject chosen and were ready with a good 
beginning sentence. Now, how could 
we add interest to our story? We listed 
some of the simple ways in which this 
could be done, such as using conversa- 
tion, choosing descriptive words, using 
different types of sentences, and chang- 
ing the order of our thoughts. Then 
we practiced these methods. 

In introducing conversation we first 
gave a short personal experience with- 
out conversation, and then tried to im- 
prove it by giving the exact words of 
the speaker where suitable. We listed 
words that were good variations for 
“said,” such as “shouted,” “whispered,” 
“mumbled,” “sneered.” 

One successful exercise in the use of 
conversation took the form of imagi- 
nary talks from the story, Rip Van 
Winkle. After reading the story we il- 


lustrated it in art period by making a 
wall hanging. Our talks represented 
supposed meetings between Rip and 
one of the little folk he met in the 
mountains. We had uproarious fun lis- 
tening to what “Puggy Snive” wheezed 
as he peeked around the tree and halted 
Rip with, “So your wife doesn’t know 
you're going to hunt in the hills a 
while, Ha Ha Ho Ho Ho.” We lim- 
ited our efforts to one bit of conver- 
sation in each talk. 

Using descriptive words—In work- 
ing to use descriptive words we aimed 
to avoid the pitfall of overdecorating 
our talks. Our desire was to have the 
talk our own and this called for natu- 
ralness. Our aim, therefore, was to 
include only one or two descriptive 
words in a talk. We found that one 
good word could set the stage for our 
story, as “The jolly children crowded 
into the room,” or “The sleepy chil- 
dren crowded into the room.” For ex- 
ercises we built groups of words on a 
given topic. If it were a winter scene 
the lists were of sounds or sights that 
would recall the picture of winter. 
After making these lists we tried using 
descriptive words in short talks. 

Introducing variety of expression— 
Variety in sentences was gained by 
occasionally inverting the order of 
phrases. We tried to carry a longer 
thought to a conclusion and avoid 
short, choppy expressions. We prac- 
ticed the use of joining words like 
“while,” “until,” and “altho.” 

Ending the talk effectively—Among 
other things, we learned that a good 
storyteller uses the attention of his au- 
dience as a barometer. Were we hold- 
ing our listeners to the end? One sure 
way of doing so was to keep the sur- 
prise to the end. We tried not to give 
the point away in the first sentence 
and then explain it in detail later. We 
could see there was not much use in 
going on after a beginning sentence 
like this: “While I was climbing a tree 
on my uncle’s farm, a branch snapped 
and I fell and broke my arm.” We re- 
alized that the story was over, that all 
other details were an anticlimax. We 
discovered also that when the high 
point of a story has been reached it is 
about time to stop. 

Choosing the title—Like many real 





authors, movie directors, and compos. 
ers of music we decided to choose a 
title last. For selecting a title we set 
up the following requirements: 

Be brief. 

Make the audience curious. 

Hint what the story is about. 

We then made lists of attractive titles 
and chose the best ones for various 
types of stories. For example, as titles 
for a dog story the following were 
chosen: 

My Dog. 

Not the Dog’s Fault. 

How My Dog Knew. 

We also read untitled stories from 
readers and language books, and se- 
lected good titles for them. 

Conclusion—When our unit was fin- 
ished, we had given many short talks 
motivated by a wide variety of inter- 
ests. We had all appeared before 
groups of people a number of times— 
sometimes to practice a skill, at other 
times to make a contribution to the 
class, school assembly, or parents. Some 
children had spoken only the mini- 
mum number of times because shy- 
ness is not always overcome quickly. 

We felt that the ability to give a 
short talk had been improved in al- 
most every case. All members of the 
group had entered wholeheartedly into 
all phases of the activity. To most of 
the children, giving a short talk was no 
longer a bugbear but an opportunity 
for development. 

During the English period certain 
skills were to be developed. Accord- 
ingly, we had established means of 
judging and evaluating our work, for 
we aimed to know when we were suc- 
cessful just as we did in learning an 
arithmetic skill. We had learned to 
diagnose our weaknesses in English 
and to overcome them by specific prac- 
tice. We felt that growth in English 
had been more definite, more sure, and 
less haphazard than formerly. We had 
set up standards of achievement for 
our grade level and had tried to meas- 
ure up to these standards. 

Thruout the term we held to our 
original plan that no one need speak 
unless he had something to say and 
wished to tell it. Most of the children 
had something of value to relate and 
gave several short talks. 
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Accidents Hinder National Defense 


ECENTLY the President of the United 
States issued a proclamation urg- 
ing all citizens to unite in a cam- 

paign against accidents. President Roose- 
velt called upon the National Safety 
Council to mobilize the resources thru- 
out the country to attack present trends 
toward the loss of life and property. On 
September 9, 1941, in New York City, 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the NEA, represented our Associa- 
tion at a special meeting of 126 national 
organizations. Emphasizing the Presi- 
dent’s statement that during these trou- 
bled times unusual safety efforts must 
be made, Colonel John Stilwell, Council 
president, discussed the general prob- 
lem with the conference. The group 
pledged itself to join in a united front 
in reducing accidents. 

Secretary Givens is appealing to all 
members of the Association, to the of- 
ficers of the twenty-seven departments 
of the NEA, to state superintendents of 
education, and to secretaries of state and 
local affiliated associations of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to support 
the intensive all-out drive to conserve 
lives. He has pointed out that since 1922 
when organized safety efforts first be- 
gan a systematic attack upon the pupil 
accident problem, the number of acci- 
dental deaths among children steadily 
declined until 1939, but, during 1940, 
deaths of elementary-school and junior- 
high children rose above the 1939 level. 
Schools have played an important part 
in the successful campaigns waged in 
the past but the increasing accident toll 
in the present period of crisis demands 
intensification of the safety work by 
students, classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents. 

The best defense against accidents is 
a knowledge of their causes and the ap- 
plication of methods of preventing them. 
Fortunately, the National Education As- 
sociation thru its safety education work 
has furthered many activities in the 
safety field. This work has been sup- 
ported by funds supplied by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation thru the 
Highway Education Board. 

First the American Association of 
School Administrators issued the 1940 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 
PROCLAMATION 


THE NATION is confronted with a rap- 
idly rising accident toll. At the present 
rate, the total number of deaths from acci- 
dents this year will exceed 100,000. Traf- 
fic accidents alone caused 34,500 deaths 
in 1940, and thus far in the present year 
there has been an increase of 17 percent 
in traffic fatalities. 

By taking a huge toll in life and prop- 
erty, accidents definitely hinder our na- 
tional defense effort. To insure maximum 
efficiency we must have maximum safety 
twenty-four hours a day—not only at 
work, but also on the highway, at home, 
everywhere. 

The troubled times in which we live 
must not make us callous or indifferent to 
human suffering. These unusual times re- 
quire unusual safety efforts. 

NOW, 


THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. 


ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States of America, do hereby call upon 
the officers and directors of the National 
Safety Council to mobilize its nationwide 
resources in leading a concerted and in- 
tensified campaign against accidents, and 
do call upon every citizen, in public or 
private capacity, to enlist in this campaign 
and do his part in preventing wastage of 
human and material resources of the na- 
tion thru accidents. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF / have hereunto 
set my hand and caused the seal of the 


United States of America to be affixed. 


Yearbook, Safety Education. This 544- 
page volume is an excellent handbook 
of school safety education policies and 
procedures ($2 per copy). 

Among the supplementary series of 
publications there has been a study of 
the methods teachers use in presenting 
safety (Research Bulletin, Safety Edu- 
cation thru Schools). 

In January 1940 about 200 safety films 
were examined and listed in the bulle- 


tin, Visual Aids in Safety Education. 
A supplement to this bulletin will soon 
be available. 

We have prepared an annotated bibli- 
ography of more than 1400 magazine 
articles and books in the safety educa- 
tion field (Safety and Safety Education: 
An Annotated Bibliography). An anno- 
tated list of dramatizations in safety 
education has also been compiled. 

To help superintendents, principals, 
and teachers discover the strengths and 
weaknesses of local activities, a check- 
list covering all phases of school safety 
was developed (Checklist of Safety and 
Safety Education). 

Problems and Topics in Safety In- 
struction, an analysis of 271 courses of 
study, is helpful to teachers in grouping 
together safety items, methods, and ac- 
tivities into effective instructional units. 

Primarily to show how units of work 
in safety may be developed, the NEA 
Research Division prepared a bulletin 
for use by teachers in the first and sec- 
ond grades, another for third and 
fourth grades, a third for fifth and 
sixth grades. 

More recently the NEA has issued a 
series of small pamphlets designed for 
highschool teachers on art, civics, Eng- 
lish, general science, home economics, 
shop, and sociology. A leaflet for parents 
is included in this series (5¢ per copy). 

In the past four years the NEA has 
distributed over 107,000 safety publica- 
tions in an attempt to bring the message 
of safety to the schools. The Association 
has recognized its responsibility for con- 
tinuing this work which is so vital to 
the national defense program, and, as 
in past years, the course of the future 
work of the Research Division will 
arise out of the needs of the educators 
of the nation. By becoming familiar with 
the publications reviewed on this page 
every teacher should be better prepared 
to meet the challenge of the President 
of the United States. (Except where 
otherwise indicated, bulletins sell for 25¢ 
each; for discount rates and details con- 
cerning safety “Loan Packets” write to 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 
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Why Every leacher Should Beloné to the || | * 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ad 








Mond 

Bui 

| Every teacher is enjoying advantages which the NEA has helped to | - 
achieve—higher salaries, greater prestige, and better professional preparation. | Wedn 
Imp 

2 ~The NEA has helped the teachers in more than half the states to secure | Thurs 
tenure and retirement systems. It is working for these advantages for all f= 
teachers. ae 
Satura 

-) The research and publicity work of the Association help to improve the - 
schools for our girls and boys. . 
The A 

4 The NEA JOURNAL is an educational magazine of high quality. No | Then 
teacher can afford to be without it. | me 
oo Wh 
) The NEA advocates and practices democracy in education. It encourages 1 An 
teacher participation in the development of educational policies. ke , 
. alert : 
6 = The NEA furnishes national leadership in education. Its publications Au 
and those of its Departments and Commissions are outstanding. | yore 
other | 

7 The NEA helps state education associations. It serves as a clearinghouse Ax 
of information regarding all phases of education and furnishes expert counsel | high s 
and advice for public relations and legislative programs. | 
_ =By! 

& The NEA helps local teachers associations. It recognizes the imperative ' piratio 
need for strong local organizations which can build and maintain the confi- a 
dence of the people in the schools. | Bye 
} surrou 

Q The NEA helps protect the schools against the attacks of “witch- a 
hunters.”” It champions the cause of patriotic teachers and exposes the selfish By s 
. motives of vested interests whose leaders seek to undermine the confidence make 
of the public in its schools. &. 
10 The NEA is cooperating in the National Defense Program. It encourages a 
effective teaching of the values of democracy and adequate education for a | buildi 
| strong America. cludin 
slaver 

Encourage your friends to join with we 

you in support of our profession. but th 

say th 
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American Education Week 1941 
GENERAL THEME 


Education for a Strong America 


DAILY TOPICS 
Sunday, November 9: 
Seeking World Order 
Monday, November 10: 
Building Physical Fitness 
| Tuesday, November 11: 
| Strengthening National Morale 
| Wednesday, November 12: 
Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Thursday, November 13: 
Safeguarding School Support 
Friday, November 14: 
Learning the Ways of Democracy 
Saturday, November 15: 
| Enriching Family Life 


SPONSORS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


The National Education Association 

The American Legion 

The United States Office of Education 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


EDUCATION for 2 STRONG AMERICA 
What Do We Cherish for America? 


' 
A rich soil for each generation to use 
j and pass on to those to come. 
| A strong people with vigorous bodies, 
alert minds, great spirits. 

A useful job for everyone and everyone 
wanting useful work. 

A constant recognition of the rights of 
other peoples. 

A growing faith in democracy with a 
high sense of duty to its ideals. 


How Shall We Educate for a 
Strong America? 

By lives that carry on the American as- 
piration. 

By homes that are secure, happy, and 
enduring. 
| By communities that provide wholesome 
surroundings for youth. 
| By churches that are spiritual and prac- 

tical in their service. 

By schools that help every individual to 

| make the most of his life. 


ee 


TOPIC FOR SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 9 
Seeking World Order 
(Won ORDER is not an easy goal to 
achieve. Neither was the making and 
building of American democracy, in- 
cluding such gains as the abolition of 
slavery and the right of universal suf- 
frage. Once it was said the thirteen 
colonies could never work together— 
but they did. Now there are those who 
say the nations of the world can never 


EDUCATION 


for a 


Strong America 


AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 
WEEK-1941 
November 9-15 





Education the hope of youth 
Youth the hope of democracy 
Democracy the hope of the world 


PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLET NUMBER 56 
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work together. Must we accept this 
gloomy picture of the future? As for 
travel and communication, the world to- 
day is even smaller than the thirteen 
colonies. Let us dedicate ourselves to the 
cause of world order even tho it may 
not be achieved in our time. Vision, 
work, and sacrifice are demanded of 
nations earnestly seeking a peaceful 
way to settle differences. Let America 
do her part in helping to bring about 
justice and opportunity for all peoples. 


TOPIC FOR MONDAY, NOVEMBER I0 
Building Physical Fitness 

00D HEALTH increases happiness, 
makes the individual more efficient, 
and promotes social wellbeing. Ill 
health is waste. It brings sorrow, diverts 
energies, discourages ambitions, retards 
social progress. A nation is no stronger 
than its people. Health is vital to na- 
tional defense against dangers within 
and without, in times of peace as well 
as war. Yet more than one-third of the 
Selective Service registrants have been 
rejected as unfit for general military 
service. Here is a challenge to the 
schools and to society. Good schools 
render an invaluable service to the 
strength of youth thru physical check- 
ups, health education, recreation and 
bodily development, prevention and 
control of communicable diseases, 
school lunches, consumer and safety 
education, and healthful school living. 


TOPIC FOR TUESDAY, NOVEMBER II 
Strengthening National Morale 


TIONAL MORALE is the faith of a 
people in themselves, their purposes, 
and their actions. It is an inner strength 
that enables a people to undergo untold 
hardships to protect the values they hold 
dearer even than life itself. In a democ- 
racy, national morale is what the people 
make it as they live and work and play 
together. Nothing else can take its place. 
Wealth, science, industries, resources 
are of little value until taken hold of by 
men who are inspired by a common 
fellowship, aware that right cannot com- 
promise with wrong, and ready to sac- 
rifice for the cause of freedom and 
opportunity. Thirty million of Amer- 
ica’s oncoming citizens are enrolled in 
school. In peace or war, good times or 
bad, the schools build morale thru the 
development of the abilities, loyalties, 
and ideals of our people. 


TOPIC FOR WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12 

Improving Economic Wellbeing 

UCATION is the greatest asset of busi- 
ness. Without it modern business could 
not exist. As people learn more [1] they 
want more of the products of industry 
and [2] they are able to earn enough to 
buy them. Greater opportunity for those 
millions of Americans who have had 
little education will help business as 
nothing else can. There are vast unde- 
veloped markets in the underprivileged 
people of the United States—16,000,000 
children in families with incomes of less 
than $800 or on relief; 4,000,000 migrants 
with annual incomes of less than $270 
per family. Education arouses aspiration, 
provides a literate people, creates wants, 
develops useful skills, elevates tastes, en- 
courages wise spending. Education and 
business go hand in hand. Each con- 
tributes to the other. Each is essential 
to the American way of life. 


TOPIC FOR THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 13 
Safeguarding School Support 

INANCING THE SCHOOLS has been made 
difficult in recent years by the great de- 
pression. Today the defense program is 
taking an increasing share of the na- 
tional income. Some people are saying 
that we will have to sacrifice other 
things—including schools—to pay for 
defense. They ignore these facts: [1] 
our productive capacity has been only 
partly used for years and is capable of 
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great increase, [2] business is now soar- 
ing to new high levels, [3] modern war 
requires trained, intelligent people at the 
front and at home, [4] education is vital 
to economic wellbeing, [5] when our 
defense efforts cease there will be cru- 
cial problems for which a vital educa- 
tional program will be needed. Children 
cannot be placed in cold storage. Their 
education must be safeguarded or lost. 
Education is defense. 


TOPIC FOR FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I4 


Learning the Ways of Democracy 


Dxoceacy exalts the individual as a 
part of the great human brotherhood. 
In a democracy, responsibilities go with 
rights. This is true of the home, the 
community, or the nation; of labor, in- 
dustry, and government. The ideal of 
universal education is a part of our na- 
tional heritage. The schoolhouse, like 
the flag, is a symbol of the democratic 
way of life. The American school sys- 
tem is teaching 30,000,000 young people 
the fundamentals of democracy—how 
to study, to acquire facts, to think for 
themselves, to decide issues by peaceful 
means and majority rule, to give and 
take, to be tolerant of other peoples’ 
ideas and customs, to appreciate basic 
human values, to assume responsibility 
for themselves and for others. Schools 
are the training ground of democratic 
citizenship. 


TOPIC FOR SATURDAY, NOVEMBER I5 
Enriching Family Life 


GFamny LirE made America great. 
Since the pioneer days many changes 
have come over the American family. 
It has fewer children. It has more 
divorces. It is mobile, less rooted to a 
particular place. More women work 
outside the family circle. Despite these 
changes, good homes are as much 
wanted, probably as often found, and 
certainly’as much needed as ever. Every 
home needs an adequate income. Un- 
derprivileged, half-starved family life 
cannot be enriched. But money itself 
cannot enrich a home. It takes good 
living, kind words, helpful deeds, sym- 
pathetic understanding, faith, and love 
to enrich family life. The school is an 
expansion of the home, a group of fami- 
lies working together to provide better 
opportunities for their children. Enrich 
school life and you enrich family life. 
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A Prayer for America 


Orn cop, let me be an American, 

But not for the name alone. 

Let me feel the height and splendor of her 
mountain peaks— 

Let me take into myself the steep ascent 
of ancient crag, the nearness to the sky. 

Let me look up as her mountains look up. 

Give me the calm of her quiet hills. 

And when I go into her cities 

There let me stand in amaze 

At the man-made heights of her buildings, 

The architects’ towering triumphs 

That breathe high above the streets— 

Proudly, clearly, for theirs, too, is splendor. 

Let all the heights of this, my America, 
be mine 

In my heart to make me aspire and hope. 

Oh God, let me take into myself 

The breadth of our fertile farm lands. 

Let me breathe into my soul the stretch of 
her bearing miles. 

The redolent orchards and grain fields, 

The lush green of valley and pasture! 

Give me the vision of long straight rows 

Leading far into blue distance! 

Give me the tolerance born of the seeing— 

The waiting, the seed, and the nearness to 
soil! 

Oh God, drive into my veins the power, 

The pulsing strengta of my country! 

The millions of men—the machinery— 

The crash and roar of production— 

The surge of the falls and the rivers, 

Of the mighty dams and constructions, 

The giant force of electric energy! 

Let me feel the depth of the rich resources, 

The oil and the rocky minerals, 

Coal and the vast, deep forests. 

Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That the flow of my life may be great— 

May be high and broad and deep 

As the life and need of my country. 

Let it all come into me, Oh God, 

That I may be an American, 

Not for the name alone 

But for the hope, the vision, the power 

That are deep in this, my America. 

—JEAN BYERS 


EDUCATION /or the COMMON DEFENSE 
What Does America Have To Defend? 


A spiritual heritage, the most precious 
gift from our forefathers. 

A people’s government, conceived by 
heroic men determined to be free. 

A great people over 132 million souls 
of many races and creeds. 

A vast wealth, found in our natural re- 
sources from sea to sea. 

A hopeful future, to leave to our chil- 
dren and to generations unborn. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 





What Is Education for the Common 
Defense? 

It is individual, helping each person 
make the most of his talents. 

It is universal, seeking to educate all the 
children and all the people. 

It is practical, helping prepare people ty 
earn a good living. 

It is civic, preparing individuals to fy 
wise and loyal citizens. 

It is spiritual, recognizing the eternal 
dignity of human personality. 


American Education Week 


aA MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK grew out 
of the First World War. Twenty-five 
percent of the men examined in the 
draft were illiterate; 20 percent were 
physically unfit; many were foreign. 
born and had little understanding of 
American life. During the War, the 
schools were drained of teachers, espe 
cially men. In the fall of 1920, thousands 
of schools were closed for want of teach 
ers. A campaign of public information 
was needed to correct this situation. A 
long-range program for the extension of 
education was needed to reduce illiter. 
acy and physical unfitness. Members of! 
the American Legion consulted with} 
educators and the first American Edu 
cation Week was observed in 1921. 
The broad purpose of American 
Education Week has become that d 
acquainting the people with the needs 
aims, and achievements of the schools 
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Facts About American Education 


Cu POPULATION of the United States is 
132 million. Of this population, over 7 
million persons are enrolled in publi 
schools and colleges: 


In elementary schools... .. 21,750,000 
In highschools ...... 7,200,000 
In colleges and universities... 1,400,000 


There are one million teachers in th! 
public schools. 

The cost of public education is only ten 
cents a day to each person of voting agt 

Enrolments in private and_parochid 
schools are nearly 3,000,000. 

Between July 1940 and July 1941 th 
vocational schools of the nation trained 
over a million defense workers in emet 
gency programs in addition to the regula 
enrolments in vocational schools. 

Other educational forces include th 
library, the radio, the press, correspon 
ence education, forums, university extet 
sion services, the Civilian Conservatiet 
Corps, and other agencies. 
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EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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American Education Week - 1941 


Why Observe American Education Week? 


T HAS a timely theme, 
America.” 
It is a nationally recognized period set aside for special 
emphasis upon school-public relations. 
It is the best time of the year for the schools and teachers 


“Education for a Strong 


thruout the nation to cooperate in telling the people what 
the schools are doing for their children. 

It is an opportunity to show the major contribution the 
nation’s schools are making to the defense program in the 
present emergency: |[1| Training millions of men and 
women for defense jobs in industry, [2] bringing up 
30,000,000 American youth to a greater understanding and 
appreciation of the American way of life. 

Mounting demands for public funds, including our huge 
defense effort, make the financing of education increasingly 
dificult. An informed public is the only solution. 

When the defense efforts cease there will be a reversal 
of the present economic upswing unless history fails to 
repeat itself. Now is the time to lay the groundwork of 
public understanding and appreciation which will help to 
safeguard the schools in the years ahead. 

Many attacks are being made upon education—teachers, 
and financial American Education 
Week is an opportunity for concerted nationwide effort to 
bring facts to the people which will meet these attacks. 

American Education Week is the time to highlight the 
year-round program of public relations in your school 
system. 

When you observe 


textbooks, support. 


American Education Week you are 
people of your community about their 


schools, but you are also doing more. You are cooperating 


informing the 


with several thousand other school systems in a nationwide 
call to the people of America to rededicate themselves to 
the cause of free education for a free people—an educational 
program that will make America strong. 
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GENERAL THEME 
Education for a Strong America 


DAILY TOPICS 


Sunpay, Nov. 9 —Seeking World Order 


Monpay, Nov. 10 —Building Physical Fitness 


Tuespay, Nov. 11 —Strengthening National Morale 
Wepnespay, Nov. 12 —Improving Economic Wellbeing 
Tuurspay, Nov. 13 


Nov. 


—Safeguarding School Support 


FRIDAY, —Learning the Ways of Democracy 


SaturDAY, Nov. 15  —Enriching Family Life 

American Education Week is sponsored by the National 
Education Association, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers. 





Prepare Early 


( RGANIZE for American Education Week now. Ap- 
point committees. Call upon lay groups to cooperate. 
Ask the governor of your state and the mayor of your city to 
issue American Education Week proclamations. Plan for 
openhouse programs, publications, classroom activities, radio 
programs, exhibits in store windows, posters, billboard signs, 
movies depicting school activities, messages to send home 
with children, church programs on Sunday of AEW, special 
PTA programs and school assemblies, communitywide edu- 
cational rallies, and other features. The American Educa- 
tion Week Handbook (1940) gives scores of suggestions in 
greater detail. 
The observance should be carried out in every state, every 
community, 
school, and every classroom. 


local school system, every individual 
Each year eight to ten mil- 
lion parents and citizens visit their schools during American 
Education Week. Millions of others are reached thru the 
press, the radio, public meetings, and in other ways. This 
indicates the widespread interest of the public in the schools 
and the opportunity offered during the observance to inter- 
pret education. 


every 


The National Education Association has prepared a variety 
of materials to assist schools with this year’s observance. 
These include packets and manuals for the various school 
levels, a three-color poster, a sticker, a button for pupils to 
wear home, leaflets, a special play for both the elementary- 
and secondary-school levels, a 114, minute motion picture 
trailer narrated by Lowell Thomas designed to be used in 
commercial theater houses, and other materials. See page 
A-143 for further information. Send at once for your sup- 
plies while there is still time to make effective use of them. 
Make American Education Week count in your community. 
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PUPPETS FROM SOCKS 


PEDAGOGY THRU PICTURES 


“My fourth-graders and I have had so much fun with our 
hand puppets that we would like to share this pleasure with 
others,” writes Mrs. Norma Anderson, who teaches in the 
Central School, Stoughton, Wisconsin. The pattern and 
proportions for making a puppet out of a man’s cotton sock 

are given in the lower right-hand corner of this page. 






6—Insert three fingers 
into head; little finger 
and thumb into arms 


7—Rehearsing for the ple 











Be Suy 
4—Stuffing a little cotton into head, arms, and legs 5—Dressing the puppets te 
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The Superior Student in Highschool 


—WHAT SHOULU BE DONE FOR HIM? 


rior to the opening of this century 

relatively few teachers or school ad- 

ministrators were concerned about 
meeting differences in the learning 
abilities of students. The highschools 
had been operated for boys and girls 
whose academic interests and abilities 
were considerably above the average, 
and those students who could not 
maintain the required standards were 
either refused admittance or forced to 
leave school early. But with the increas- 
ing proportion of less able children 
entering or continuing in the high- 
schools, principals and teachers began 
to consider seriously the problem of 
adapting schoolwork to these students. 
More recently, with the lowering of 
academic standards and the modifica- 
tion of curriculums to care for the 
weaker students, careful observers real- 
ized that the better students—especially 
the highest 1 or 2 percent—were not 
receiving adequate attention. This real- 
ization was facilitated by the increasing 
knowledge of individual differences 
provided by the new science of mental 
measurement. Today there is a sub- 
stantial interest in ways and means of 
educating the more capable group, even 
tho most schools still have far to go in 
providing for the slow or nonacademic 
students. 

The principle of equal opportunity— 
Superior students should receive special 
attention because without such atten- 
tion they are likely to lose interest in 
school, develop habits of indolence, and 
fail to achieve in proportion to their 
capacities. In a democratic society it is 
important that every individual, no 
matter what his ability, have a chance 
to develop to the limit of that ability 
both as a person and as a citizen. Equal- 
ity of educational opportunity means 
that each child should have not the 
same education as all other children but 
one which will enable him to make the 
most of his talents in ways compati- 
ble with the social welfare. Moreover, 
a democracy—like any other society 
—is foolishly improvident if it fails 
to train and use its most capable mem- 


bers as leaders in the solution of its 
problems. 

A survey of opinion and practice—In 
response to many recent expressions of 
concern about this problem the Re- 
search Division of the NEA has made 
a survey of points of view and actual 
practices in regard to the education of 
superior students in junior and senior 
highschools. Some significant results of 
this study are summarized here. For 
further details and specific illustrations 
the reader should consult the Research 
Bulletin for September 1941. 

All the 1062 highschool principals 
who supplied information believe that 
school provisions for superior students 
should differ in some respect from the 
provisions for average students. They 
disagree on many specific questions of 
policy but a very large proportion are 
agreed on the following principles: [1] 
That superior students, whether placed 
in separate classes or in regular classes 
with average students, should be given 
especially enriched programs of work; 
[2] that students of superior ability in 
a particular field, such as music, art, or 
science, should have more courses in 
that field than the average student; and 
[3] that students of superior general 
ability should not complete the school 
curriculum in less time than the aver- 
age student. 

This overwhelming approval of en- 
richment and disapproval of accelera- 
tion is in marked contrast to the com- 
mon philosophy of fifteen or twenty 
years ago, when rapid advancement 
was the usual method of adjustment. 
A somewhat smaller majority of the 
principals believe that students of su- 
perior general ability should have more 
freedom in choosing courses, should 
participate more in extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, and should carry more courses 
at a time than the average student. The 
group is more evenly divided on 
whether separate classes should be or- 
ganized for superior students and 
whether such students need teachers 
with special qualifications. 

Altho nine out of ten schools re- 


ported that their provisions for superior 
students differ in some respect from 
those made for average students, fewer 
than half of the schools are following 
any one of the practices inquired about. 
Most common in senior highschools 
are the practices of permitting superior 
students to carry more courses at a time 
than the average student, giving them 
individualized instruction and guid- 
ance within classes containing average 
students, and holding them to higher 
standards of achievement. The junior 
highschools are less inclined to vary the 
number of courses for superior students 
and more inclined to place them in 
separate classes. Among the least fre- 
quent in both types of schools are the 
practices of varying the amount or kind 
of participation in extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, providing a special curriculum 
extending thru several school years, 
and shortening the time required for 
graduation. 

The difficulty of organizing separate 
classes for superior students in small 
highschools is evident. Of the princi- 
pals in senior highschools having en- 
rolments below 200, 42 percent ex- 
pressed the opinion that separate classes 
should be organized but only a few 
schools in this group reported having 
such classes. On the other hand, 71 per- 
cent of the principals in senior high- 
schools with enrolments of 1000 or 
more believe in separate classes and 
more than 60 percent have actually 
organized them. 

Need for reappraisal and improve- 
ment—School practice tends to lag be- 
hind the majority opinion of high- 
school principals and other educational 
leaders with respect to suitable provi- 
sions for superior students. Principals 
and teachers together need to take stock 
of their provisions for these students 
and to consider making changes wher- 
ever present practice is contrary to ex- 
pert opinion or the results of careful 
experimentation. 

—Ricnarp R. Foster, assistant direc- 
tor of research, National Education 
Association. 
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NEW MEXICO” NEW YORK 


Helen Maxwell 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Harvey E. Gayman 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. Edith B. Joynes 
VIRGINIA 


A 
Joseph A. Wiggin 
VERMONT 


William B. Jack 
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Elmer H. Garinger, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


=_— t 
F. Rodriguez-Lopez 
PUERTO RICO 


John Rushing 
WASHINGTON 


John W. Thalman 


ILLINOIS 


Eugene W. Pruite 
MARYLAND 


NEBRASKA 


F. Ray Rogers 
NORTH DAKOTA 


A. C. Flora 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


W. W. Trent 
WEST VIRGINIA 


L. V. Phillips 


INDIANA 


Everett J. McIntosh 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Layton Galbraith 


NEVADA 


Helen Bradley 


OHIO 


H. G. Mosby 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Charlotte Kohn 


WISCONSIN 


CONNECTICUT 1 


Mary S. Resh 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA 


Grover Stout 
MICHIGAN 


Daniel W. MacLeai 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
! 
t 


Kate’ Frank 
OKLAHOMA 


Rush M. Caldwell 
TEXAS 


H. H. Moyer 
WYOMING 
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Nearly seven million young people 
will enrol in more than 25,000 public 
highschools during these opening weeks. 
Almost 70 percent of the nation’s 14- 
to 17-year-olds are in school, The ideals 
and habits which these young people 
form during their highschool years are 
of the utmost importance to the future 
of the Republic. The effort to relate the 
work of the highschool more closely to 
the life needs of students and their com- 
munities should be carried forward with 
increasing vigor. 


Pupil Appreciation—If I were a 
teacher, I would at least once every two 
weeks find in my classes some indi- 
vidual who had performed some duty 
in a noteworthy fashion. If I had a boy 
who normally earned grades of “D” and 
I had created within him sufficient “pur- 
poseful activity” that he was able to earn 
a “C” or a “B” I would consider him 
the noteworthy student of that two 
weeks’ period. I would write the prin- 
cipal a note commending the boy for 
his fine progress. Then if I were the 
principal I would write the parents of 
this boy, telling of his accomplishment 
and saying how happy I was to be able 
to forward such a fine commendation. 
Such a practice would have only one re- 
sult. The class teacher would be greater 
to the pupil and better thought of by 
the parents, and the school would im- 
mediately be raised in the esteem of that 
family—Evan_ E. Winfield, 
Kansas. 


Evans, 


Planning Rooms for Some Activi- 
ties of the Community Highschool 
is the title of U. S. Office of Education 
Circular 197, 1941, 21p. Free. Includes 
floor plans and equipment lists. 


Learning or Loafing?—The after- 
school recreational program of which 
we are so proud may be crowded with 
youths who know it is easier to guide 
a ping-pong ball than a delivery truck. 
Sometimes we are entertaining, rather 
expensively, boys and girls who remain 
after school normal 
home responsibilities. Badminton is less 
strenuous than broom pushing. We 
should analyze carefully the “oppor- 
tunities” we are offering students.—Les- 
ter T. Hannan, Hamburg, New York. 


hours to escape 





“Sportingly Yours,” the newsletter of 
the Indiana League of Highschool 
Girls’ Athletic Association, is pub- 
lished every six weeks by Huntington 
Highschool and is sent to the 78 
school-members of the State League. 
Each issue describes activities, sports, 
and special projects of the different 
clubs.—Ruth M. Luther, supervisor 
of physical education, Huntington, 
Indiana. 





The Shop’s Library js a useful book- 
list of material for elementary training 
in highschools, trade schools, and de- 
fense training courses. American Li- 
brary Illinois, 
1941, I5p. 25¢; quantity discounts. 


Association, Chicago, 


Student Council Streamlines Hal- 
loween—Six years ago Seattle boys and 
girls took charge of Halloween observ- 
ances in that city. Thru the Inter-High- 
school Council, an organization born of 
the Halloween campaign, they have 
made Seattle’s modern version of Hal- 
loween safer and pleasanter for every- 
one. Elementary and junior highschool 
pupils cooperate. The general decrease 
in vandalism is indicated by these two 
items: In 1933, the year before the boys 
and girls took over, 46 false fire alarms 
were turned in; in 1940, 4. In 1933, 135 
traffic signs were torn down; in 1940, 18. 


Problems of America—on the Air— 
Radio is a popular medium of ex- 
pression for our Speakers’ Club in La- 
guna Beach (California) Highschool. 
Thru the Santa Ana radio station, we 
have been broadcasting impromptu un- 
rehearsed panel discussions for several 
months. The programs include a_15- 
minute panel and a 15-minute forum 
period. Topics range from “Aid to Great 
Britain” to “Youth Looks at Education.” 
So far it has been successful, judging 
from letters and cards we receive. Why 
not try it in your community ?—Clifford 
Muchow, instructor. 


SERVIGE 
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For consumer education classes—A 
Workbook on Consumer Cooperatives 
by Carlton J. Siegler is a stimulating 
guide for highschool students. It is 
divided into three units—consumer mar- 
keting, consumer cooperatives, and con- 
sumer education. Cooperative League, 


167 West 12 Street, New York City, 25p. 
10¢. 


Secondary-School Record js the 
newly-revised form for reporting pupil 
credits for college entrance, school trans- 
fers, and recommendations for jobs. 
This compact form is 8 by 11 inches. 
One side reports scholastic attainments 
of the pupil; the other records person- 
ality traits and special abilities. Order 
from: National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals, NEA Building, 
Washington, D. C. 10¢; quantity dis- 
counts. 


Trends in school publications: 


[1] Popularity of the newspaper is on 
the increase. It is perhaps the school’s best 
medium for molding student opinion and 
keeping the public informed on policies 
and programs of the school. 

[2] Popularity of the yearbook is wan- 
ing. Merchants are becoming audible in 
their criticism of the unjustness of the 
advertising necessary to finance the book. 

|3] The practice of making the last issue 
of the newspaper or the magazine a sort of 
annual or yearbook is increasing. 

[4] The handbook is coming into use 
more and more. As highschools increase 
in size and become conscious of the need 
of an orientation program for entering 
students, the handbook assumes greater 
importance. 

[5] The tendency to mimeograph and 
ditto material to replace the printed page 
is on the increase. 


From The Administration of the Mod- 
ern Secondary School by Edmonson, 
Roemer, and Bacon. Macmillan, 1941, 
659p. $2. 


An automobile inspection sticker, 
designed by the eighth grade of Stone- 
wall Jackson Junior Highschool, Roan- 
oke, was accepted by the director of 
motor vehicles for statewide use in Vir- 
ginia during 1941. Teacher: Mrs. Marion 
Robinson Slater. 


a 
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The Principal’s Office 
No, Sir ...1 never done a thing. 


Why did she send me in? ...Well,1... 


Dunno ...He sassed me first...andl.. 
1 let him have it in the shin. 
He went and told... And she... she called 


Me in ...She hates me too, I guess. 
How old? I’m ten. Yes, in Grade Three. 


O’ course I try ... The teachers don’t 
Esplain the work ...Oh yes, one did 
And I liked her . . . Gee, she was swell. 


Well ... it’s like this. I come to school 
Afeelin’ rotten bad. My Pa 

Was drunk las’ night and he beat up 
My Ma. She cried about all night. 
Gawd, it ...escuse me... it was bad. 
This mornin’ I tried hard to find 

Some eats for all us kids. I poured 
Some water on the coffee grounds, 

But that was all. And I was late 

To school. She bawled me out. And then 
Bimeby she called me a dumbhead. 

The writin’ on the blackboard seemed 
All wiggily ...1 couldn't read. 

And this recess that dam’ ...escuse.. 
That dirty rat, he told the kids 

To see my shoes ...1 kicked him hard. 


Yes, Pa is on relief, and Ma 
She's sick. Yes, three kids younger’n me. 


Some brand new shoes? That's swell ... 
Gee, thanks. 


I don’t like milk .. . Oh, p’raps I could. 


My eyes? ...No, Sir...No glasses, please. 


Another room? ...and teacher, too? 
I'll be there every day, you bet. 

I'll try some hard. My Mall be glad. 
But ... Mister, if the other kids 

Are tough and hateful like... 
What will I do? 


—Harotp B. Cuirrorp, superintendent of 
schools, Boothbay Harbor, Maine. 


New ACE Publications—From the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
NEA Building, Washington, D. C., 
order these helpful materials: 


[1] Independent Work Periods—how to 
plan for the larger group while you devote 
your time to individuals. 1941, 36p. 35¢. 

[2] Readiness for Learning—and how it 
may be developed. 1941, 36p. 35¢. 

[3] Kindergarten Portfolio—how to in- 
terest your community in educational serv- 
ice for five-year-olds. Series of twelve four- 
page leaflets. 1941. 25¢. 


TUTTI TT A LL KL CLO 


Your birth certificate—its vital im- 
portance and how to obtain one—is de- 
scribed in an illustrated leaflet for boys 
and girls entitled Roll Call for Tomor- 
row’s Citizens. Leaflet free from Bureau 
of Census, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., 1941, gp. 


For Teaching Conservation—A 
year’s unit of study at the Congress 
Heights School, in a suburban section 
of Washington, D. C., is described in 
Soil and Water Conservation in the Ele- 
mentary School. This 123-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet is available on request 
from the Soil Conservation Service, 
Washington, D. C. 


An editor friend of mine was restor- 
ing his suburban backyard and took a 
few stones from a pile intended for 
street paving. The next day, his five- 
year-old asked, “Dad, did you steal any 
more rocks?” The boss G-man himself 
tells the story of a father who, under 
cover of darkness, led his son into more 
expensive seats in a motion-picture 
theater. “What,” asks J. Edgar Hoover, 
“could he expect of his son’s integrity 
after that?”—Channing Pollock. 


Citizenship Today and Tomorrow 
was the theme emphasized thruout the 
year by the Simmons Elementary School, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Problems of 
citizenship in home, school, and com- 
munity were studied from kindergarten 
thru the sixth grade. Objectives: 


[1] To teach respect for parents and 
home. 

[2] To stimulate pupils to improve qual- 
ities of good citizenship. 

[3] To help pupils become cooperative 
and selfcontrolled. 

[4] To maintain a wholesome and active 
school spirit. 

[5] To develop citizenship thru form- 
ing the habit of reading good books. 

[6] To encourage children to share in 
their own government on the playground, 
in halls, and washrooms. 

[7] To acquire desirable personal and 
social habits. 

[8] To teach respect for rights of others 
in public places. 

[9] To develop proper respect for the 
United States flag. 

[10] To develop understanding of trathic 
rules in our city. 





A Weather Bureau—Mark Twain | 
said that while everyone talks about the 
weather, no one does anything about jt 
But fourth-grade pupils of the Stewar 
Training School (Miss Rita Hagerman, 


teacher), set up a weather bureau jp 
their room, studied the work of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, and learned: 


[1] How to use a thermometer. 
[2] How to use a barometer. An olf 
electric light bulb with a point at the end 


was clipped under water; water rushed in) 


Hung in room near open window—drip 
in low air pressure, does not drip in high, 

[3] How to interpret a weather vane] 
made by pupil. 

[4] How to use a chart which ged 
simple ways to determine wind-speeds, 

[5] To measure snow and rain accu) 
rately in flat pan with ruler. 

[6] To determine degree of blueness of 
paper dipped in cobalt chloride, bluenes! 
depending on amount of moisture in ait. 

[7] To recognize four main types ¢ 
clouds; to describe the sky, day and night! 

[8] To keep an accurate daily recor 
of weather conditions on the master chat 


—Dr. Gladys M. Relyea, University 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 





The child who is 


larger than his age-group often bk 


cons picuoush 


comes a classroom problem. Mary Sco 
Booth of Stewart, Nevada, suggests: 


[1] Acceleration, if the child can adjus 
to the older group mentally and socially,# 
well as physically. 

[2] Opportunity to join an older grow 
for physical activities. 

[3] Emphasis on his special capabilite 
rather than on his being clumsy or “diffe 
ent.” 

[4] Building up of pride in his size, aa 
of a sense of responsibility. 

[5] Special attention to his seating am 
posture. 

|6] Medical attention, where abnorm 
growth is caused by glandular maladjus 
ment. 


ce  , 
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On science and nature study—The 
Cornell Rural School Leaflets contain 
excellent material for upper elementary 
grades. A year’s subscription is 50¢ from 
the New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Ithaca. 

The Science Guide for Elementary 
Schools, published monthly except June 
and July, is $1.25 a year from the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 


Helpful pamphlets from the Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, D. C.: 
Farms the Rains Can't Take (1940, 
14p.), and Better Harvests thru Conser- 
vation Farming (1941, 1op.). 


Essential Rural School Equipment, 
(Bulletin 313, Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction, Lansing, 1941, 23p.), 
furnishes guidance in selection and use 
of school equipment. 


For the School Library—The Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., publishes inexpensive 
books on current affairs. A complete 
list will be sent on request. Recent titles: 
Rural America Lights Up (work of the 
Rural Administration) 
and Now They Are Men (story of the 
CCC). 25¢ each. 


Electrification 


In a Country School—Far down in 
the middle of the Kiamichi mountains 
the other day we visited a country 
school. For an hour we had driven along 
the gravel mountain trail, dipping down 
into deep, thickly-wooded valleys and 
climbing high over the gorgeous ridges. 
The ancient forest was broken only at 
rare intervals by little clearings, con- 
taining log cabins and sometimes half- 
acre patches of bedraggled corn. There 
had been nothing on the road except a 
few highway construction trucks and 
one wagon filled with stolid, incurious 
Choctaws. We began to wonder about 


the children in this little-known section 
of Oklahoma, and about the education 
that they were getting. 

And so, when at last we came to a 
little clapboard schoolhouse, we stopped 
the car and went inside. 

The building was a new one, perhaps 
not more than two years old. There was 
a concrete threshold at the door; the 
white coating of paint was still respec- 
table; and the shingles had not yet 
weathered on the roof. But the interior 
was bare and forlorn. There were only 
two attempts at news- 
paper rotogravure photograph of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in one corner and an 


decoration—a 


American flag, tacked in an incorrect 
position, behind the teacher’s desk. 

About fifteen students were huddled 
behind the ancient, whittled desks. They 
wore sweaters and coats and their hands 
were red with cold. At the front stood 
the teacher, a bald, paunchy man of 
about fifty-five, with a dirty shirt and 
a gigantic gold watch chain. He mo- 
tioned us to a seat, cordially. 

“The fifth grade got frozen out this 
morning,” he apologized. “We don’t 
have a stove yet.” 

The primary rows, occupied mostly 
by bright-eyed little Indians, devoured 
us with giggling curiosity. A lecture on 
current events had apparently just been 
concluded for the blackboard a 
sweeping Spencerian hand had written: 
“The Good Little Countries of Europe.” 


on 


Below, the countries were listed: Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Netherland, Belgium. 

The eighth-grade reading class was 
just getting under way. 

“What,” asked the teacher in an im- 
pressive voice as he stood before the 
older children, “is the one thing we 
have to remember about poetry?” 

There were no volunteers. 

“What is the most important thing,” 
the teacher emphasized, “to remember 
about poetry?” 

Again no volunteers. 

“Why, we must always remember,” 
said the teacher, “that every other line 
is indented.” 

The visitor suddenly felt a little ill. 

The lecture droned on. No poetry, 
either good or bad, was read to the chil- 
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dren. Instead, the teacher became in- 
volved in a complicated exposition of 
how poets would mark their manu- 
scripts in the event they wanted the 
printer to capitalize a line or italicize a 
phrase. 

After about ten minutes the horrid 
truth dawned upon us. Proofreading, 
not poetry, was the gentleman’s hobby! 
And that was what the confused young- 
sters of that particular school district 
were getting. 

After half an hour we left. We can- 
not condemn the work of any man on 
the basis of thirty minutes’ performance. 
Perhaps the teacher was better in other 
subjects. Perhaps he was a broken, frus- 
trated man, who once held loftier am- 
bitions, and whose sentence to hopeless 
pedagogy in a pauperized school had 
killed his spirit, just as he was killing 
the imaginations of his charges. We do 
not blame the man. But we blame the 
men who put him in charge of childish, 
pliant minds. However meager his 
salary, he wasn’t worth it. 

Today Oklahoma’s teachers colleges 
are turning out twice as many qualified 
teachers as there are jobs available. 
These youngsters may be inexperienced, 
but they are not broken. They have en- 
thusiasm. They have ideals. For a time, 
at least, they would not count their lives 
wasted for the pittance that our little 
school would pay. 

With such pitiful teaching as we saw 
that day Oklahoma has turned out 
many thousands of young men and 
women who cannot read with intelli- 
gence, who have never learned the art 
of reasoning, who have never developed 
a hunger for knowledge, and who have 
little curiosity concerning the world 
about them. This is a tragic waste of 
human This is the dead 
weight which will eventually break our 
democracy down. 

Not the lack of a stove, but the lack 
of a teacher, was the tragedy of our 


resources. 


little school. A child may soon warm 
his numb fingers, but it is not easy to 
warm a numb mind. The classroom is 
an expensive place to pasture out a pen- 
sioner.—An editorial in the Tulsa (Ok- 
lahoma) Tribune, Richard Lloyd Jones, 
editor. 
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AMENDMENTS TO NEA BYLAWS 


Proposed amendments to the Bylaws 
to be considered at the 1942 Conven- 
tion will be printed again in the April 
issue of THE JouRNAL. 

Words or phrases in italics are to 
be added. Words in brackets [ ] are 
to be deleted. 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (a) 


Amend as follows: “The officers of 
said corporation shall be a president, 
[a first vicepresident,] twelve [eleven 
other] vicepresidents, an executive sec- 
retary, a treasurer, a Board of Directors, 
an Executive Committee, a Board of 
Trustees, and such boards, councils, 
committees, and other officers as shall 
be prescribed in the Bylaws.” (See Act 
of Incorporation, Section 6, first para- 
graph.) (Proposed by Frances Jelinek 
of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 1 (b) 


Amend as follows: “The Board of 
Directors shall consist of the president, 
the first vicepresident, the treasurer, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
one additional member from each state, 
territory, or district, to be elected by 
the Representative Assembly and of all 
life directors of the National Education 
Association, provided, however, that any 
state which has 20,000 or more paid 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 preceding the 
annual meeting shall be entitled to a 
second director, for the term of three 
years or until their successors are chosen, 
except that the term of the second di- 
rector of any state be contingent on the 
maintenance of 20,000 or more paid 
members in the National Education As- 
sociation as of May 31 of each year. 

“Whenever a state qualifies for a 
second director, the delegates from that 
state shall designate the directors spe- 
cifically as first and second directors at 
the time of the election of such director 
or directors. (Proposed by C. M. Lay- 
ton of Ohio.) 

“Any city with a population of five 
million or more maintaining a member- 
ship of 2000 or more in the National 
Education Association shall be entitled 
to a director on the Board of Directors 
of that Association.” (Proposed by Mrs. 
Johanna Lindlof of New York.) 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 1 (d) 


Amend as follows: “The Executive 
Committee shall consist of nine mem- 
bers as follows: The president of the 
Association, [the junior past president, ] 
the first vicepresident, the treasurer, the 
chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
two members elected by the Board of 
Directors for the term of one year, and 
three [two] members elected by the 
Representative Assembly for the term 
of one year. A director elected to the 
Executive Committee shall continue as 
a member of the Board of Directors. 
The election of the members of the 
Executive Committee by the Represen- 


as Proposed at the 
Boston Convention 


tative Assembly shall be by the Hare 
System of Proportional Representation. 
The provisions of this Section shall be- 
come effective in the selection of the 
Executive Committee for the Assocta- 
tion year beginning with the close of 
the convention in 1942.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 3 


Amend as follows: “A local educa- 
tional association or teachers organiza- 
tion within a state, territory, or district 
may make application to affiliate with 


100 percent of all the possible members 
within a district shall be entitled to all 
privileges of any other affiliated local 
association without the payment of any 
fees.” (Proposed by Helen Bradley of 
Ohio.) 


ARTICLE Il, SECTION 6 


Amend by the addition of the follow- 
ing: “Provided, however, that the fac- 
ulty of an institution of higher learning 
having less than one hundred (100) 
teachers, in which members of the stu- 
dent body are preparing for the profes- 








TWO NEA LEADERS 


NEA President 
Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
(left) and NEA 
Classroom Depart- 
ment President Katy 
V. Anthony (right) 
at the Classroom 
Teachers Confer- 
ence at Teachers 
Columbia 
University. (Photo 
by J. H. Matteson) 


College, 





the National Education Association. All 
applications for affiliation shall, after 
thoro investigation, be subject to the 
approval of the Executive Committee. 
“These applications for affiliation 
shall be published for three consecutive 
months in the National Education As- 
sociation JOURNAL prior to the action of 
the Executive Committee. (Proposed by 
Joseph Forsyth of Pennsylvania.) 
“Each affliated organization shall be 
designated an affliated local association. 
Each afhliated local association shall be 
a local unit in the organization of the 
National Education Association and as 
such shall be entitled to representation 
in the Representative Assembly as here- 
inafter provided. The annual dues of an 
afhliated local association shall 5 
which shall entitle said association to 
receive without application, or other 
condition, all regular publications of the 
National Education Association, includ- 
ing the volume of proceedings, reports 
of committees, and all bulletins and 
announcements when issued. Provided, 
however, that any affiliated local asso- 
ciation whose membership comprises 


be 


sion of teaching, may affiliate as a local 
association of the National Education 
Association and shall be entitled to one 
delegate, if a majority of the faculty are 
members of the National Education As- 
sociation, provided that the association 


has not less than twenty (20) members.” 


(Proposed by Reuben T. Shaw of Penn- 
sylvania. ) 


ARTICLE II, SECTION 6 
Amend by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, however, that in 


sparsely settled areas whose total popu- 
lation does not exceed ten (10) persons 
per square mile, associations of teachers 
which affiliate with the National Edu- 
cation Association shall be entitled to 
one delegate if the association has not 
less than twenty (20) members and if 
a majority of them are members of the 


National Education Association.” (Pro- 
posed by Reuben T. Shaw of Penn- 
sylvania.) 
ARTICLE II, SECTION 7 
Amend as follows: “Only active 


members of the National Education As- 
sociation shall be eligible to be delegates 





to the Representative Assembly, and to 
vote in the election of delegates in , 
State or Local Affiliated Association, 
[An active member shall be permitted 
to vote for the election of delegates in 
but one Affiliated Local Association. For 
determining the apportionment of dele. 
gates, an active member may be counted 
in two Affiliated Associations, and no 
more; and one of these shall be the 
State Association.]’’ (Proposed by Fred 
D. Cram of Iowa.) 


ARTICLE Ill, SECTION I 


Amend as follows: “The president 
shall preside at all meetings of the As. 
sociation and shall perform the duties 
prescribed by the Act of Incorporation, 
these Bylaws and Standing Rules, and 
in addition, such duties as usually de- | 
volve upon the chief executive of such 
an association. In the absence of the 
president, the ranking [first] vicepresi- 
dent who is present shall preside, and 
in the absence of the president and gl 
vicepresidents [the first vicepresident) 
a chairman pro tempore shall be elected 
under the direction of the executive 
secretary of the Association. The presi- | 
dent shall prepare the program for the | 
general sessions of the annual meeting 
of the Association and shall have power 
to confer with the president of the 
Council and the heads of the several 
departments, and to make such recom: 
mendations in regard to the program 
of the council and the several depart 
ments as will, in his opinion, promote 
the interest of the annual mecting. The 
president shall be a member ex-officio 
of the Board of Trustees, and chairman 
of the Board of Directors and of th 
Executive Committee. He shall sign al 
bills approved for payment by the Board 
of Directors and all bills approved or 
authorized by the Executive Committee 
icting for and under the instruction o 
the Board of Directors. On the expire 
tion of his term of office as president} 
he shall become first vicepresident for} 
the ensuing year [be known as the] 
junior past president and shall serve on 
the Executive Committee for the term 
of one year.]" (Proposed by Frances} 
Jelinek of Wisconsin.) : 


—— 





ARTICLI SECTION 2 


Amend by the addition of the fol 
lowing: “[(a) The first vicepresident 
shall serve as a member of the Exect: 
tive Committee. In the office a 
president becomes vacant, the first vice 
president shall become president and 
shall assume the duties and authority 
of the ofhice.] 

“(b) The fother] vicepresidents @ 
the 
to the president for such services as maj 
be required of them.” (Proposed by 
Frances Jelinek of Wisconsin.) 


Ill, 


case 


Association shall serve as assistants 


ARTICLE Ill, SECTION 5 (b) 


Amend as follows: “At the first meet 
ing of the Board of heid 
during the annual meeting of the As 
sociation at which they were clected, 
they shall elect one trustee for the term 
of four years, and two members of tht 
Executive Committee for one year. | 
(Recommended by the Executive Com} 
mittee, meeting September 27, 1940.) 


Directors, 
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New Life Members Received in 
August 


Kansas—Hubert Dillon 
New Jersey—Mrs. Mary D. Barnes 
Orecon—Elphe K. Smith 


Education for a Free People 
syIs THE THEME selected by President 
W. Howard Pillsbury for the San Fran- 
cisco convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Feb- 
ruary 21-26, 1942. President Pillsbury, the 
Executive Committee of the Association, 
and the school people of California have 
been working on convention plans for 
several months and have developed a 
program of meetings and other activities 
which promise to make their first West 
Coast meeting an outstanding one for 
the school administrators of the nation. 
The 1942 Yearbook of the association 
will deal with health education and the 
schools, a topic which will be emphasized 
during the San Francisco convention. A 
comprehensive exhibit of school equipment 
and supplies will, as usual, be an im- 
portant convention feature. 


The National Committee on Educa- 
tion and Defense 


yyIn August 1940, fifty-five national or- 
ganizations from every field of education 
banded together to form the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense. The pur- 
pose of the new committee, sponsored by 
the National Association and 
the American Council on Education, was 
to consolidate and develop the educational 


Education 


facilities already enlisted in the defense 
program. In the year which followed, the 
direction and intensity of national defense 
efforts have changed substantially. From a 
state of “limited emergency” we have 
moved to “unlimited emergency.” Selective 
service has been adopted and put into prac- 
tice; increased training and production 
have been required for the armament and 
“lease-lend” programs; a start has been 
made in the mobilization of civilian de- 
fense. Because of these and numerous other 
moves, the National Committee during the 
year has dealt with an increasingly wide 
range of important defense problems in- 
volving educational activities. 

At its first meeting the National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense set up 
simple machinery for operating. It organ- 


ized an executive committee of eighteen 
members, under the joint chairmanship of 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, and 
George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education. It chose L. H. Den- 
nis, executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association, as secretary. The 
National Committee agreed that its work 
insofar as possible should be carried on by 
the organizations of which the Committee 
is composed, and it defined for itself the 
following objectives: 


[1] Immediate and continuous repre- 
sentation of organized education for effec- 
tive cooperation with the National Defense 
Council, the Federal Security Agency, and 
other governmental divisions. 

[2] Stimulation and coordination of the 
efforts of educational organizations and in- 
stitutions in projects related to national 
defense. 

{3] Dissemination of information re- 
garding defense developments to educa- 
tional organizations and institutions. 

[4] Maintenance and improvement of 
educational opportunities essential in a 
longrange national program. 


Much of the work has been carried on 
by a series of active subcommittees includ- 
ing those on teaching materials, vocational 
training, preservice training, college women 
and defense, and Latin-American educa- 
tional activities. 


British Children To 
Study U.S. History 


vv Tue British Board of Education on 
June 17 announced that, in the future, 
American history will be included in the 
primary and secondary schools of Great 
Britain. During the past summer English 
universities offered instruction in Amer- 
ican history to over a thousand teachers. 
Illustrated pamphlets for school children 
are now being prepared by the Board of 
Education. Richard Austen Butler, presi- 
dent of the Board, states that the plan will 
help “British school children to realize that 
Hollywood, hot music, and slang, are not 
the most important features of the United 
States,” and that “when the British Com- 
monwealth of Free Nations is being aided 
in its struggle against the forces of tyranny 
in an increasingly greater degree by the 
great American democracy, it is well that 


the children of England should learn some- 
thing of the ideals that inspire that nation, 
of the men who shaped its history, and of 
the forces now working to bring her to 
our side in our greatest need.” 


President Dahl Speaks 


yy WE ARE DETERMINED that America’s 
boys and girls shall not lose their birthright 
to a free and full life, that the boy and girl 
of today is not going to pay for this great 
catastrophe. It is our responsibility to see 
that every boy and girl in the public schools 
understands the philosophy of American 
democracy, understands that America gives 
to its children every opportunity, and that 
no matter what may happen, America saves 
its children. We, the teachers of America, 
must assume that responsibility. That is 
our part in national defense and there is 
no greater part. 


Do Teachers Make Ball Players? 


Jv R. G. RYALL, a San Francisco teacher 
who attended the Boston convention, en- 
joys the distinction of having taught all 
four of the DiMaggio brothers. He does 
not claim to be responsible for their base- 
ball achievements but he is proud of their 
success, 


Service Men’s Membership Con- 
tinued Free 


yy AT THE BOSTON CONVENTION the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association passed a motion to this 
effect: “The officers of the Association 
recognize the sacrifices which men drafted 
into the service are making and so are 
happy to cooperate in extending their 
NEA membership thruout their period of 
service without payment of dues. Any 
service men wishing to take advantage of 
this offer should write promptly giving 
their former address and the new address 
at which they wish to receive their copies 
of the JourNaL.” Use the form below. 


Is Your Address Correct? 


yy Diw you receive this issue of Tue 
JouRNAL at your correct address? If not, 
please fill in the blank below and return it 
to the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street North- 
west, Washington, D. C.: 


NEW ADDRESS 
Name 

Street 

City State 


OLD ADDRESS 
Name (if changed) 
Street 


City State 


a 
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Deans of Women 


yy Miss Jessie E. Gibson, dean of women, 
Pomona College, Claremont, California, 
has been named College Section Chairman 
for 1941-42; and Mrs. Frances B. Blan- 
shard, dean of women at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, has been 
named Headquarters Consultant for 1941- 
43 of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, a department of the NEA. 


New Life Members of the NEA 
yy THe 146 new Life Members received 


June 1, 1940, thru May 31, 1941, came 
from the following states and territories: 
Ala. ... 3 Kansas. 2 Nebr. . 2 R. I. I 
Avam.. ..28 Ey. > | Oe a I 
Calif... 6 La. S Bh. «s S. Tem: I 
Conn... 6 Maine . 1 N.M... 1 Texas . 6 
D.C... 3 Md. 2 N.Y... 5 Vt. 5 
Ga. >.<) 2 Che... + HG: a Va I 
idaho .. 2 Mich. 2 N. D... 2 Wash. .15 
Tl. g Minn. 2 Ohio .. 9 W. Va.. 2 
Ind. s Mo. ... 7 Obls. .. q Alaska 1 
Iowa = Mom. ..2 Pa. Sc Rm 2 


Elementary School Principals 


vy Tue October National Elementary 
Principal will carry a complete report of 
the meetings of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals at Boston, 
Mass., June 29-July 3, 1941. 

Five hundred and fifty-three persons, 
representing 43 states, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia, attended the 
Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Education which the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals sponsored at 
Harvard University, July 7-18, 1941. Ar- 
rangements are being sande for the Sixth 
Annual Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion to be held in Colorado next summer 
immediately following the NEA conven- 
tion in Denver. 


What Is This Thing Budgets Now 
List as ‘School Costs’? 


yy County budget making is well under- 
way. Within the county budget, but en- 
tirely independent of it, are the school 
budgets of the city and county. Taxes paid 
under the general heading of “schools” 
are increasing steadily. 

In fairness to the schools and those re- 
sponsible for school spending, something 
should be done to separate the expenses of 
what was considered school service two 
generations ago and what is paid for under 
the heading of school service today. 

In addition to what used to be called 
school service the schools now are paying 
out their budgets for: 

Vocational therapy in the general hos- 
pital, special hospital classes in school 
work, special classes for tuberculous pa- 
tients, hot lunch services in an increasing 
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This is the Book Week poster for 1941. 
For further information concerning the 
poster and other helps, address Book 
Week Headquarters, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y 


number of schools, milk rations, special 
work at the home of shut-ins, dental care 
for school children, eye care for school chil- 
dren, general public health care for school 
children, special (continued 
thruout the summer in many 
many new 


recreation 
schools ), 
variations of kindergarten 
work, ever increasing night school service, 
increasing junior college and postgraduate 
service, trade and shop education, and 
finally community service in the form ot 
meeting houses, community theaters, and 
accommodations for libraries, farm centers, 
and other activities. 

All of these 


are now paid for with 
“school” money. Their cost is part of the 
school tax. But the taxpayer who com- 


plains about school costs usually thinks of 
schools as the services that he 
thirty or forty years ago—instruction in 
reading, writing, 
language, and a little more—From an edi- 
torial in the Santa Barbara News-Press. 


received 


arithmetic, geography, 


Institutes on Professional Relations 


yy Pians are being made in a number of 
colleges and universities to embark on a 
five-year program of professional and pub- 
lic relations similar to the plan adopted at 
the George Peabody College for Teachers 
at the first Institute on Professional Rela- 
tions in 1938. There is a strong conviction 
among the leaders of this movement that 
it was the farsightedness of the Peabody 
committee and of President Garrison in 
inaugurating such a plan which led to the 
great success of the Institutes held on that 
campus. Everyone concerned will find 

more profitable and challenging to work 





on a longtime program than on an Ingtj. 
tute which may or may not be an inciden 
in a summer session. Tabulations from 
questionnaires on the Institutes held during 
the summer reveal that educators are 
awakening to the need of training teachers 
to function intelligently in their profes. 
sional and public relationships, and to the 
importance of the Institute on Professional 
Relations in accomplishing this end, 


Official Delegates 


sy THe Tora, NuMBER of delegates reg. 
istered at the Boston convention was 1571, 

This was the largest Representative As 
sembly in the history of the Association 
with the exception of the New York City 
Assembly in 1938 which numbered more 
than 1600 delegates. 


An Inspiring Challenge 


s+ Dr. r. E. JAGGERS, the new State NEA 
Director for Kentucky, recently wrote: 
“IT have decided that if the Congress will 
listen a ‘little’ to the voice of 200,000 teach- 
ers, then 400,000 will get twice as much 
I believe should raise the 
voice of the teaching profession from a 


attention. we 
200,000 graceful murmur to a 400,000 con- 
fident roar! We can do this if we all work 
Let 
400,000 members of the 
1942.” 


as our goal— 


NEA by June 


hard enough. us set 


Resource Units for Social Studies 
Teachers 

Second- 
National 
secured 


- THe National Association of 
Principals the 
Studies have 


ary-School and 


Council for Social 
a subvention from the General Education 
Board to prepare resource units on vital 
Thru these 


units teachers can become better informed 


contemporary social problems. 


and more competent to give guidance to 
pupil discussions which it is imperative 
It is 
planned that these resource units shall 
be tried out by a number of teachers dur- 
ing the 
school year and that the material will then 
be published and made available to any 


to hold in secondary-school classes. 


second semester of the present 


school that may wish to use it. 


Schoolboards Hold Their Own 


x America’s democratic institution—the 
public schoolboard—continues to hold its 
own amid changing patterns in municipal 
government, This fact is revealed by the 
U. S. Office of Education in a report on 
Practices and Concepts Relating to City 
Boards of Education which states: “When 
cities began to adopt the commission form 
of government, the question was raised as 


to whether the city board of education 
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would not in time be abolished and the 
schools placed directly under the control 
of the city commission. Despite predictions 
by some municipal government authorities 
that this would happen, we have seen city 
after city adopt the commission form of 


| government, but in only two cities of 


ee LL LS ————— 


on at em 


30,000 population or more—Chattanooga, 
Tenn., and St. Paul, Minn., is there no 
board of education today. Schools in these 
cities are under the control of the city 
commission.” 


What the Schools Can Do in Na- 


tional Preparedness 


s Ways in which U. S. schools may play 
a vital role in national preparedness are 
outlined in What the Schools Can Do, a 
new U. S. Office of Education Defense 
pamphlet. It recommends action on six 
fronts: [1] Health and physical education; 
[2] education for citizenship; [3] com- 
munity, national, and international rela- 
tions; [4] conservation of national re- 
sources; [5] education for work; [6] pupil 
guidance. Reading references are provided. 
Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., at 15¢ a 
copy. 

Other titles in the education and national 
defense series of the Office of Education, 
now available or in press, include: Educa- 
tion under Dictatorships and in Democra- 
ces; Home Nursing; Hemisphere Soli- 
darity; How Libraries May Serve; De- 
mocracy in the Summer Camp; Food for 
Thought; The School's Responsibility in 


Nutrition Education. 


Gummed Up 


yy TeacHer—“What is the most common 
impediment in the speech of the American 
people?” Student—“Chewing gum.” 


Schoolground Beautification 


yy Schoots of Jackson County, Texas, are 
encouraged by the county superintendent, 
|. T. Taylor, to give special attention to the 
beautification of their schoolgrounds. The 
photo on page 198 shows one of the rural 
schools which is taking part in the school 
beautification program. In the rock gar- 
dens are found about fifty varieties of na- 
tive plants which the children study. Many 
of the schools have fish and lily ponds and 
bird houses and feeding stations, which 
give the children opportunity to study and 
learn at first hand about fish culture and 
aviculture. The Nation’s Schools for Sep- 
tember 1941 has a sixteen-page portfolio on 
“Sites and Landscaping” which will be use- 
ful in the development of a school beautifi- 
cation program. 


JESSE 


H. 


NEA Past-Presi- 
dent Jesse Homer 
Newlon, professor of 
education at Teachers 
College, Columbia 
University, died at 
the age of 59 on Sep- 
tember 1 at his sum- 
mer home in New Hope, Pennsylvania, 
after a two-weeks’ illness. Dr. Newlon was 
for many years active in the work of the 
National Education Association. It was 
during his presidency (1924-25) that the 
budget of the Association was brought into 
balance after a period of annual deficits. 
In the American Association of School 
Administrators Dr. Newlon served fre- 
quently as a general-sessions speaker and 
as a member of important yearbook com- 
missions, including the Commissions on 
Articulation and on New Social and Eco- 
nomic Relationships. 

Always a champion of academic free- 
dom, Dr. Newlon sought to bring into the 
school free discussion of social-economic 
issues. In his prophetic address as NEA 
President, July 1925, he said: “The best 
service the schools can render is to foster 
the search for truth, to teach boys and girls 
to think for themselves, inculcate in them 
capacity for cooperation and selfcontrol, 
and a high sense of personal and civic duty 
and loyalty. Any program that is aimed at 
teaching youth what to think in contro- 


The 100 Percent Habit Helps 


yy JAMES H. WILSON, superintendent of 
schools at Rocky Ford, Colorado, recently 
wrote: “I wish you might experience the 
enthusiasm which our teachers show each 
fall in regard to keeping up the record of 
100 percent. It used to take a good deal 
of missionary work on my part to keep 
this continued. For many years it was a 
part of the contract that the teacher must 
join and I think that it was a good thing. 
The schoolboard, however, decided to take 
it out of the contract and since that time 
the teachers have furnished the impetus 
which makes the enrolment go over. Once 
in a while we have someone who doesn’t 
appreciate the benefit of it but most have 
been in the membership long enough to 
appreciate its value.” 





NEWLON 


versial matters is a 
menace. There are 
already those among 
us who insist that 
youth shall be taught 
to hold particular 
views. Such a policy 
is inconsistent with 
our ideals of liberty and freedom on which 
our government was founded.” This ad- 
dress was published in Tue Journat for 
October 1925. 

Jesse Homer Newlon was born July 16, 
1882, in Salem, Indiana. He held degrees 
from Indiana and Columbia Universities 
and received his doctor’s degree from Den- 
ver University in 1922. For twelve years, 
beginning in 1905, he served as highschool 
teacher and principal, in the schools of 
Indiana and Illinois. In 1917 he became 
superintendent of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
schools, and from 1920 to 1927 headed the 
Denver, Colorado, school system. 

From 1927 until his death Dr. Newlon 
was professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. He was also 
director of Lincoln School at Teachers Col- 
lege from 1927 to 1937 where he carried 
forward the enrichment of the curriculum 
which he had begun as head of the Denver 
schools. Dr. Newlon was widely known as 
an author. His latest book, published in 
1939, is entitled Education for Democracy 
in Our Time. 


Poor Tools Are False Economy 


sy American schools should have the best 
books and equipment in the world. There 
has been a general conviction that a good 
workman should have the best available 
tools. It is false economy to cripple the 
effectiveness of teachers and pupils merely 
to make small savings on much needed 
equipment. The best carpenter cannot do 


good work with a dull chisel. 


Mental Cases 


sy Accorpinc to the Census Bureau Re- 
port of patients in mental institutions cover- 
ing the year 1938, there were 499,919 such 
patients at the beginning of the year; 153,- 
390 admissions during the year; 139,415 
separations; leaving a total in these insti- 
tutions of 513,894. [Cont. on page 224] 
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HE FOLLOWING counties, cities, and individual 
k porta have reported 100 percent membership 
from August 7 thru September 4 and have con- 
tinuously enrolled in their national professional 
organization for the number of years indicated: 


SIX YEARS 
Kentucky—McCreary County, Entire System 

FIVE YEARS 
Wisconsin—W inneconne, Entire System 


TWO YEARS 


AvLasKa—Juneau, Fish Creek Terr. 


ONE YEAR 


KansAs—Fowler, Entire System 
Vircinia—S peedwell, Speedwell High 


B Are published the second month after we receive them. Watch for your school. The rapidly . 
increasing number of schools in cities and counties with every member enrolled has led (© 
~ your Association to set aside this section of The Journal to record this significant growth 
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ONE HUNDRED PERCENT ENROLMENTS 











This picture of the 
Hiawatha School 
Minneapolis, was 

taken during a fire 

drill, NEA Presi. 

dent Myrtle | 
Hooper Dahl has 

been a teacher 

here since 1920. 

Mary E. Carleton 

is principal. This | 
school has been | 
100 percent in 
NEA membership | 
for the past 2] 

years. 


, 








The Lincoln 
tary School (left) and 
the Willard Elementary 
School (right), Moline, 
Illinois, which have 


Elemen- 


been 100 percent in 
NEA membership since 
1920. E. P. Nutting is 
superintendent of 
schools at Moline. 








|Cont. from page 223] 
DuShane’s New Post 


vv THE sEcection of Donald DuShane to 
be secretary of the National Commission to 
Defend Democracy thru Education, with 
headquarters in Washington, is a tribute to 
an Indiana school administrator who has 
exerted a helpful influence upon Indiana’s 
public education system during the last 
quarter of a century. The organization that 
he will direct was created recently by the 
National Education Association. Dr. Du- 
Shane retired as president of the NEA last 
July. 

Dr. DuShane was superintendent of 
schools at Madison and Clinton prior to his 
appointment as superintendent of the Co- 
lumbus schools in 1918. His interest in all 
forms of welfare work led to his selection 
as president of the Indiana Conference on 
Social Work, the presidency of the Indiana 
Society for Mental Hygiene, and the Indi- 
ana Tuberculosis Association. He also had 
served as president of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association and as a member of 


the teachers retirement fund commission. 
Recently he was chosen chairman of the 
board of trustees for the new state tubercu- 
losis hospital at New Albany. 

Indiana’s teacher tenure law is largely 
the result of Dr. DuShane’s efforts and he 
has been a leader in progressive school legis- 
lation for many years. At Columbus he 
helped to establish the Foundation for 
Youth and the youth camp, located in 
Bartholomew County’s western hills. His 
career in Indiana has been one of continu- 
ous service to his profession and to the 
public. He has demonstrated what a young 
man can accomplish thru unwavering de- 
votion to the highest standards of educa- 
tional idealism.—Editorial in Indianapolis 
News for August 20, 1941. 


Social Security 


¥v Ir Is PossiBLE now to obtain from the 
Government Printing Office a preliminary 
report of the Special Committee to Investi- 
gate the Old-Age Pension System. This 
U. S. Senate committee confined itself to 


questions of general pensions for all citi-| 
zens not covered by the Social Security Act 
but did not investigate all angles of social 
security including teacher pension and re- 
tirement. After the report of his commit- | 
tee, Senator Downey introduced the new 


On September 5 he withdrew his amend: | 
ment on assurance from Senate leaders that 
it would be given prompt consideration 4s | 


' 
proposals as a part of the federal tax bill. | 
i 
' 


a separate bill. If the Finance Committee 
of the Senate takes up the Downey bill, it 
will probably extend its investigation to in- 
clude all types of pensions and retirement 
systems. Officers of state and local teachers 
associations will be kept informed as to) 


| 
new developments. 


Only Wrong Will Fail 


yy Axt of good that man has accumulated 

will remain good. In the end only wrong 

will fail. To destroy good is not even in 

the category of the possible—Peabody| 

Journal of Education. 
| Cont. on page A-136| 
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CARRYING ON THE 
FIGHT FOR A BETTER WORLD 


The recent extended discussion of social-science teaching accents the in- 
creasing significance of this subject in the curriculum. 

The challenge to democracy gives social science teaching a magnificent 
opportunity now—today. 

On its shoulders rests the job of developing loyal Americans, apprecia- 
tive of those freedoms which democracy and democracy alone offers. That 
this job will be well done is made certain by the words of Donald DuShane, 
1940-1941 President of the N. E. A., speaking before a meeting of the 
Parent-Teachers Association in Boston on May 20. “It is claimed that 
numerous teachers are attempting to undermine our children’s faith in our 
democracy and that vast numbers of innocent and gullible teachers are 
being misled by radical textbook authors and Red professors in teachers’ 
colleges and universities. These attacks are neither true nor justified... . 
I wish to assure you and others that the teaching profession is loyal to 
democracy and utterly opposed to the destruction of our liberties. As 
president of the N. E. A., I have made diligent inquiry and have yet to 
find an authenticated case of subversive teaching either in our public 
schools or in our teacher-training institutions.” 

But the task is bigger than that. A democracy for its continuance and 
its growth requires an intelligent and responsible citizenry. To create 
that citizenry the social science course must go beyond supporting democracy 
by precept and must provide the background and the training so that 
problems may be realistically met and solutions found. 

Many school systems have chosen Rugg’s Social Science Course and today 
are continuing to use this course because in their opinion the Rugg Course 
is best fitted to give the understanding and to train in the clear thinking, 
freedom from intolerance, and reasoning from the facts which are needed 
for today and which are essential for creating a better world for tomorrow. 


GINN AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
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DEMOCRACY az WORK 


By Professors John Guy Fowlkes, John M. Gaus and 
Edwin E. Witte, University of Wisconsin; LeRoy E. 
Luberg, Principal, and Joseph D. Hyde, Teacher, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


20 Charts, Portraying 


the Forms and Functions of Political, Social 
and Economic Democracy in the Nation. Size, 
50 x 38 inches. 


. With Good Government. With Poor Government 
. The Two Major Types of National Government 
. Democratic and Dictator Governments 

The National Government of the United States 
The Senate 

The House of Representatives 

How a National Law Is Passed 

The Executive Branch of the National Govern- 


ment 
. The President of the United States at Work 
. The Judicial Branch of the National Government 
. Major Political Party Organization 
. Some Checks and Balances in the National Gov- 
ernment 
13. Some Ways in Which National Services Help Us 
14. The National Government in Education 
15. Defense Agencies of the National Government 
16. Some Social and Economic Benefits of Our 
Country 
17. Some Social and Economic Needs in Our Country 
18. The Income and Expenses of the National Gov- 
ernment 
19. Some Dangers in the Operation of the National 
Government 
20. The American’s Creed and Its Observance 
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Thousands of Teachers Using Them to— 


clarify the basic differences between a de- 
mocracy and a dictatorship and to show how 
a democracy preserves liberty and a dictator- 
ship destreye Ms . .. o «) +. 


develop in their pupils a devotion to the cause 
of democracy and a spirit of patriotism for 
Ampere. «we te Sry 
stimulate a desire to participate in and im- 
prove the democratic way of life. 


SEND FOR A COMPLIMENTARY BOOKLET ! 


Sign and mail this coupon for a twelve-page booklet 8 
that gives detailed descriptions of the twenty charts § 
s 
s 
7 


in the series. 
= © Booklet Describing Democracy Charts 


©) Complete Catalog—Maps, Globes and Charts for 
Geography. History and Biology. 
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Department of Business Education 


x Tus DEPARTMENT of the National Edu- 
cation Association has established an office 
at the NEA headquarters building in 
Washington, D. C. It is under the super- 
vision of Earl P. Strong, secretary of the 
department, and Miss Cornelia McGinnis, 
office secretary. This is the tenth depart- 
ment which now has a full-time staff lo- 
cated in the NEA headquarters building. 


Instructor Anniversary 


vv Tuts year marks the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the F. A. Owen Publishing Com- 
pany of Dansville, New York, publishers 
of the Instructor. A special edition of the 
Instructor for November 1941 will com- 
memorate the anniversary. Miss Helen 
Mildred Owen, who has been managing 
editor of the Instructor since 1928, has 
been elected president of the concern. 


Elementary Enrolment 


Down; Highschool Up 


yx Dve to the low birth rate from 1930 to 
1938, the U. S. Office of Education esti- 
mates a decline in the total number of pu- 
pils attending school in 1941-42. Enrolment 
in elementary schools will drop to 20,707,- 
000—or 210,000 under last year—while the 
kindergarten population [included in the 
elementary total] will decline about 15,000 
from the 640,000 total of 1940-41. 

Highschools and colleges have not yet 
felt the full effects of the depression cur- 
tailment of births. Highschool enrolment 
for 1941-42 is estimated at 7,334,000 or an 
increase of 100,000, 

In colleges an increase of 25,000, boost- 
ing the total to 1,450,000, is expected, altho 
this is uncertain due to the large number 
of youths who may be called into armed 
service. 

The total estimated school enrolment of 
31,566,000 includes 2,075,000 who will at- 
tend evening and part-time schools, busi- 
ness colleges, nurse training institutions, 
and private trade schools. 

Private as well as public school enrol- 
ments are included in the above estimates. 


School Personnel for Civil Defense 


sc Last sprinc the schools of Newark, 
New Jersey, made a survey of the talents 
of the professional school staff of the sys- 
tem available for civil defense. The results 
showed that among the teachers of this 
school system are persons who can qualify 
for an array of different kinds of civil de- 
fense jobs such as truck driving, art, adult 
education, architecture, industrial chemis- 
try. What is true of Newark is true of 
school systems thruout the country. 


SCHOOL FILMS 
A NEW PLAN 


To enable all Schools, Colleges, ang 
Institutions to establish their own 
Film Libraries at a price and with 
deferred payments which any Edu- 
cational Institution can afford. 


FEATURES—SHORTS 


History— Geography— Travel—Bi- 
ology. Educational and also out- 
standing Entertainment Films for 
School Functions and Benefit Per. 
formances. 


Write for Information 


NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


Educational Dept. 
145 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y, 
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See page 209 
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